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Suggestions for Improving Rural Schools 
Both Sides Discuss the Question for the Good of 


about the Committee of 21 on rural 
schools there yet seems to be some 
misunderstanding as to how this Committee 
is organized and just what it is trying to do. 

The Committee of 21 came into being two 
years ago at “Farmers’ Week” at the. New 
York State College of Agriculture at Ithaca 
becazuse there was a feeling upon the part of 
the farm people themselves that something 
was the matter with the rural schools and 
they wanted to know what that something 
was. The Committee consists of 21 people 
or really 22, for one organization has four 
representatives, made up of representatives 
of seven state wide organizations. These 
organizations are, the Dairymen’s League, 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the Home 
Bureau Federation, the State Grange, the 
College of Agriculture, the Department of 
Education and the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. It will be noted that of the seven 
groups five are representative of farm view- 
point. This gives the farmer members of the 
Committee a majority. 

The Committee immediately set to work 
to study the schools, hiring educational ex- 
perts to make an investigation of the schools 
in every county of the state and holdine 
meetings in many different parts of the state 
to get direct information 


4 LTHOUGH there has been much said 


exceed the number of trustees from the common 
school districts. 

(2) The Committee recommends that the present 
unit of taxation be changed from the district to the 
community unit; that there be more equalization of 
school taxation and that the amount of state aid for 
country districts shall be greatly increased. 

(3) The Committee recommends a better pre- 
pared teaching personnel for the country schools 
especially for the one teacher -schools. 


The Committee believes that there should 
be no forced cortsolidation of schools. Under 
their new proposed plan, consolidation would 
be optional with the local districts. The 
Committee finds however, that there are 
many small schoo!s where the interests of the 
children would be best served by uniting 
with nearby schools. The Committee’s recom- 
mendations, if put into effect, would give 
more local control of schools than rural 
people have at the present time. 


Committee’s Aims Should Be Thoroughly Understood 


In critizing the.Committee or its sugges- 
tions we think it fair that you first under- 
stand what it is trying to do. We urge 
therefore, that you make it a special point to 
atte-:d any meeting held for the discussion of 
rural school problems that you can become 
familiar with the recommendations which 
the Committee is making for rural school 
improvement. A brief summary containing 


the Farm’s Best Crop 


must confess that the fault is more often 
with the mother than with the teacher, 

Co-operation is as essential in schoo} 
matters as in farm affairs, but we sometime; 
seem to get less of it. The most intimate 
relation should exist between parents an4 
faculty if the school is to do its work we'l’ 
and efficiently. Several factors, however 
combine to mar the perfection of all ide.) 
conditions. "i 

Unless the mother really loves the country 
she and the country teacher cannot be con. 
genial, while a rural teacher to whom rural 
life and activities are not of the greatest 
importance is, to say the least badly mis. 
placed. The mother of course is vitally jn. 
terested in the success of her children, but 
so also is the teacher and it is only by in. 
telligent co-operation that the boys and girls 
have a fair chance all-around for develop. 
ment. 

It is natural for all of us to think our own 
cherubs are perfect, but we often overlook 
the fact that if we deliberately upset the 
school discipline we have ruined that school 
not only for its other patrons, but for our 
own angels as well. The efficiency of many 
a rural school is destroyed by shortsighted 
fathers and mothers who refuse to permit 
their youngsters to be disciplined. We all 

know the sort of boys and 





from farm people as to 
what they thought ought 
to be done with the 
schools. Finances for the 
york did not come from 
taxation but from an out- 
side source. After two 
years of hard work, the 
Committee took the im- 
mense amount of informa- 
tion which came from the 
educators on the one side 
and from the farm people 
on the other and from it 
wrote a report describing 
the situation existing in 
rural schools and outlining 
several suggestions in a 
program for improvement. 

This fall the Committee 
is holding meetings in all 
of the different counties, 
placing these suggestions 
before the people to get 
their criticisms and 
suggestions. These meet- 
ings will be continued 
until every rural county 
in the state is covered. 
The Committee has stated time and again 
that no action would be taken toward putting 
the recommendations into law until the 
xeople of the state had been given full 
opportunity to understand the recommenda- 
tions and to make suggestions for rural 
school improvement. So far, the school meet- 
ings have been very well attended, the inter- 
est has been good and the suggestions and 
criticisms of the people who attended have 
been constructive. Space will not. permit 
giving the suggestions of the Committee in 
full here, but summarized they are as 
follows: 


(1) The Committee recommends that the unit for 
local administration be changed from the district to 
the community. But in, making this change the 
boundaries of all existing districts should be left as 
they are unless a vote in a given district favors the 
chanre Each community would have h Board of 
Education consisting of one trustee from each com- 
mon school district and a number of trustees from 
the union free schoo! district. The number of trus- 
tees from the union free school district must not 


leaders in profession 


girls such a policy creates 
and the sort of school even 
a half dozen of them can 
make. 

Another opponent of 
progress is the country 
parent who continually 
bewails that “educational 
opportunity here is so 
poor; we never were used 
to anything like this be 
fore” till the best rural 
school in the state would 
eventually succumb to the 
perpetual “wet blanket- 
ing.” 

When a city woman— 
often a “back-to-the 
lander” sweeps majesti- 
cally into the school room, 
remarks somberly, “this 
is so unhandy, we've never 
had to do_this before!” 
and in response to your 
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Children reared in surroundings like. these and trained in strong country schools are 
certain to maintain the high standards of the American farmer and to furnish the greatest 


and business. 


the Committee’s recommendations may be 
obtained free of charge by writing the 
American Agriculturist. 

The American Agriculturist is receiving a 
large number of letters on this important 
school problem. Whether we agree with 
these letters or not, we will publish them so 
far as we have space for out of this dis- 
cussion and out of the large amount of work 
done by the Committee of 21 there is sure 
to come some kind of a plan which will make 
the country school an even greater influence 
in the future destiny-of America. 





Rural Mothers and Rural Teachers 


HE relations between the mother of 

i country boys and girls and their 
teachers should be exceedingly cordial, 

but the, reverse is often the case and for a 
variety of reasons. I am now a rural mother 
and was for 10 terms a rural teacher so I can 
certainly see both sides of the question and I 


greeting just brushed the 
tips of your fingers with 
an exquisitely gloved hand 
and invites .patronizingly 
“Come and see us some 
time,” it is very much as if she had said, 


. “what a shame that such plebian associt- 


tions should be forced upon us!” If the 
teacher can survive without feeling much 
depressed, she must have a finely develo 
sense of humor. When all is said and done, 
the rural school teacher has a lot to put up 
with, and many parents fail to realize the 
fine spirit and character which the teachers 
of our children actually possess. Many 4 
teacher swallows the thoughtless words of 
others, merely because she realizes that the 
intention is not as bad as the words. 

Fortunately for the boys and girls, there 
are a great many mothers who, when SP 
cial effort on the part of teacher and pupils 
has produced a fair degree of success, ome 
up and say heartily, “that was finely done 
and wé appreciate it.” They follow thelt 
words by kind acts, honestly co-operating 
with the teacher, and that district has a sue 
cessful school. May we always have sue 
mothers !—(Mrs. E. M. Anderson. 


_ 
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How I Raised My Guernsey Heifer 


By Raymond Phillips, Who Won The American Agriculturist Calf Club Scholarship 







— AST spring R. W. Pease, the 
e~, Farm Bureau agent of Ontario 

HH! County, organized a calf club and 
SSZA, invited me to join. Being inter- 
Le<—18' ested in raising good dairy cattle, 
[seized this opportunity for ob- 


new quarters for about a week Joy began to 
get used to her new surroundings and be- 
gan to eat meal and hay. She .also got over 
her fear of me and wouldn’t run every time 
I opened her stable door as she had at first. 


been brushed in a week. But that was only a 
minor difficulty, more on the play side. 

In August the days were quite warm, 
and the flies bothered quite a bit, so 
I kept Joy in her stall, which was a “box 
stall about twelve feet by six- 
teen feet in size. On Friday 

















taining a purebred Guernsey = 
heifer. Just how to secure the en _ oes morning, the eighteenth of Au- 
necessary funds for making He Achieved By His Own Efforts gust, I went away for a few 
this purchase was a puzzle to hee 5 ail , days vacation. My younger 
me, but it was soon solved when We are proud to announce that Raymond Phillips of Vic- brother was to take care of Joy 
[learned that the Ontario Coun- tor, Ontario County, N. Y., has been awarded the American while I was gone. About four 
ty Trust Company had agreed Agriculturist Calf Club Scholarship in the Winter Course at o’clock that afternoon a thun- 
to buy the calves and allow us the New York State College of Agriculture. He is the author der shower came up. During the 
to have them by giving a note of the splendid article on this page, which in a large measure storm the barn was struck by 
for one year. The latter part of was responsible for his success in winning the award. His lightning and burned to the 
May I received word that the achievement has come as a result of his study and interest in ground. I didn’t hear of the 
calves would be in Canandaigua farming, which after all, is the greatest occupation in the fire until the next day, and 
the fifth of June world. More and more parents are coming to realize that then I hurried home as fast 
I could hardly wait until the John’s calf must not ‘become Dad’s cow.” More and more as I could. The first question I 
time came to go after the calf country boys are coming to see that agriculture, in spite of its asked when I arrived was, 
because I was very anxious to problems, ranks high in the pursuits of man. However, tne “Where is Joy?” 1 was told 
Seam what aha tema. tke: As greatest good that comes from work like that described by that she was at the neighbor's, 
last, the day arrived and Dad Raymond is he res ization of responsibility, or ee and was quite all right. I bought 
a? week tn Canandaigua. ed the Bate ability to stick to one job until it is fin- | some meal and expected that she 
Twelve boys had joined the ae seramtt ® — would eat, but for nearly two 
EE EEE et weeks she wouldn’t touch a bit 











club. Six Guernseys three Jer- —=—= 
seys, two Holsteins, one Milk- 

ing Shorthorn had been chosen, so I 
learned that I was in with the most popu- 
lar bunch. In order that every boy migat be 
satisfied, the Farm Bureau Agent pasted a 
number on the back of each Guernsey, then 
he placed duplicate numbers in a hat and 
each boy drew his number from the hat. I 
drew one and found that the ealf with that 
number on her back was a 
dandy, but as wild as a 
hawk. The other boys had 
one on me though because 
they all had the privilege of 
giving their calves their first 
name. My calf was already 
registered and named “Edge- 
wood Joy.” Her dam is 
Glenwod Joy and her sire is 
Saugerties Ultra Cavalier, 
Records Kept From the Start 


I was told to weigh Joy as 
soon as I had an opportunity 
so when I reached home 
with her I led her onto the 
scales and she weighed 
three hundred thirty-eight 
pounds. I tried to get 
her to drink milk from a 
pail but never succeeded. 
l tried her on a. cow,. but 
I guess she had been thor- 
oughly weaned, because she 


by treating her kindly and not making quick 
moves tnac migut scare isei, i soon had her 
so tceme that she would ioiow me. ‘ihen I 
began to lead her around out of doors and 
I hitched her out where she could get some 
grass for a part of the day. Every night I 
took her into the stable and brushed her 
cont, which laid down very nicely, but when 





of grain and she didn’t eat much 
erass. Again she seemed to be homesick. 
She would just stand and bellow, but after 
much coaxing I finally got her to eating her 
grain again. Then she began to pick up a 
little. 

About the first of September I received 
word from Mr. Pease that a tent had been 
secured and they wanted all the boys to ex- 
hibit their calves at the On- 
tario County Fair which 
would be held the 14th, 15th 
and 16th of September. The 
Fair Association offered 
three prizes for each breed 
represented by the Calf 
Club. Then followed a time 
of brushing, scrubbing and 
polishing horns and hoofs 
that Joy might look her 
best. The judging was not 
only based upon the indiv- 
iduality and dairy type of 
the animal, but also upon 
the net gain in weight of 
the calf and the records 
kept by the owner. Each 
day we had a parade in 
front of the grand-stand so 
that evervbcdy could see 
what we had done. 

The last day we had re- 
ceived our ribbons and then 
we had a grand parade up 


Wouldn’t suck the cow. Raymond Phillips and the Guernsey Heifer That Helped H-m to Co-icye the race track. My calf re- 


Then I mixed up a grain 

ration consisting of thirty pounds of 

Wheat bran, thirty pounds .of oat meal, 

thirty pounds of corn meal, and ten 

oands of oil meal, but she wouldn’t touch 
€ meal or alfalfa hay. She seemed to be 

awfully homesick. After she had been in her 





I got to her tail I always had a job. I liked 
to see the brush at the end of it look fluffy, 
so I would brush and comb and get it all 
fixed fine, and in about ten minutes it would 
be back in three or four ringlets, and to 
look at it you wouldn’t think that it had 











ceived third -prize in the 

Guernsey class, so I was happy as a lark. 

There was many a fellow leaning over the 

fence looking enviously at the boys with 

their purebred heifers, who were getting so 

much applause. When a calf c’u> is started 
(Continued on Page 589) 
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The Art of Choosing Men 


N Andrew Carnegie’s gravestone in the 

little cemetery at Sleepy Hollow, N. Y., 
there are carved the words, “He knew how 
to choose associates greater than himself.” 
Lincoln took into his Cabinet, associates who 
were more or less his political enemies but 
men whom he knew had the necessary 
ability to make their work and his a success. 
Many another great man has walked to fame 
and fortune upon the abilities of men he has 
chosen to help him. 

This principle of hiring trained men and 
placing responsibility upon them, must be 
recognized by all co-operative organizations. 
Some one said not long since, that the co- 
operatives were likely to fail because they 
were being managed by committees of farm- 
ers who were not experienced in the tech- 
nical part of the farm marketing business. 
If farmers insist on doing the work of spe- 
cialists in the organization, it cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Many co-operative associations have fully 
recognized the necessity of getting good 
men to head their various departments. But 
there is stiH a tendency on the part of some 
co-operative leaders to make their employees 
more or less “rubber stamps” or office boys 
after they have been hired. 

The trained employee of the co-operative, 
as in any other business, must be held re- 
sponsible for his department. There must 
be confidence on the part of the officers and 
directors of the association in him and he 
must have the same feeling toward them. 
No meeting of any kind which concerns his 
work should be held without his advice and 
counsel and the moment that the officers feel 
that their employee is not worthy of such 
confidence, that moment is time for change. 
The farmer .is capable of organizing and 
conducting big business as anyone and he is 
right in making sure that his business is 


the American 


of 


_ conducted always from a farmer’s viewpoint 


and in keeping the control absolutely in his 
own hand. But he must recognize that his 
business must be conducted as other busi- 
ness is, which means that the farmer and his 
officers must direct general policies, but that 
the technical details of the work must be 
handled by men especially trained for the 
job. 





The Lowly Spud 


ECAUSE the apple is an apple and the 

potato is just a blamed spud, Paul Work, 
our vegetable expert, thinks that most of us 
do not realize the importance of vegetable 
crops. Judging by the figures of. Professor 
Work, in his department in this issue, pota- 
toes and other vegetables may not be so at- 
tractive as fruit, but when we know that 
their total value is more than half of that of 
the value of all dairy products, we must 
agree that the lowly spuds certainly have 
fruits backed into a far corner of the cellar. 





The Successful Farmer 


VER a quarter of a century ago, a farm- 

ers’ institute was held in a small com- 
munity in northern New York. On the staff 
were four or five men whose names will be 
long remembered by farm folks as the 
pioneers in the practical science of modern 
applied agriculture. 

In some way or other a young farmer 
who lived 32 miles away heard about the 
institute and took a long drive over winter 
roads to attend. One of the speakers made 
the statement that there had been more im- 
provement in the dairy cow in the last 12 
years than there had been in all of the years 


‘before put together. The farmer went home 


and said to himself, “If that statement is 
true and somehow I believe it is, then I have 
been standing still, for I have no better cattle 
now than I had 12 years ago when I started 
farming.” 

Out of this thought there came a deter- 
mination to improve his dairy. So, one morn- 
ing he took another round trip of over 60 
miles to bring home a bull calf to lay the 
foundations of a new dairy. This calf and 
one or two purebred females which he ac- 
quired a little later, were the beginning of a 
large herd of purebred dairy cows whose 


“influence is felt all through the North Coun- 


try. Their owner is now a leader in differ- 
ent organizations and his advice and judg- 
ment is respected by all who know him. 

When this farmer returned with his newly 
acquired calf late at night, he told his wife 
that if it were as hard for others to get 
started in the dairy business in the right way 
as it was for him, then he did not believe 
that many would do it. He was right. The 
secret of success in farming, or any other 
business, is very simple. It means the 
willingness to make the sacrifice and do the 
things that the average man and woman 
will not do. 

Many times we look at some one of our 
acquaintance like this farmer and his wife 
who have a great herd of dairy cattle, a fine 
country home and the respect and admiration 
of all of their neighbors and we are a little 
inclined to envy him and call him lucky. As 
a matter of fact he is only reaping the com- 
pensation and the reward for sacrifices that 
the average of us are not willing to make. 
The same principle holds true of successful 
men in other walks of life. The famous 
lawyer, the great doctor and the successful 
business man are in the majority of cases, 
what they are, because they put themselves 
through school and college with hard work 
while many of their fellows with equal ability 
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took the easier road. In our envy of men 
holding the great positions in our politica) 
and economic life, we little know of the lon 
evenings of hard work and lonesomenese 
— at the office Ned on business trips while 
other men are in the company of their w; 
and children. _— 

In short, success, whether it be in farm. 
ing or some other occupation, may be ob- 
tained in the same way that any other valu- 
able thing may be had—that is, by being 
willing to pay the price that the average wij] 
not pay. 





Why Not Better Farm Machinery? 
= the shop where this paper is printed 

there is a great machine which takes the 
blank paper, unwinding from a large roll into 
one of its sides and feeds from its other 
side a complete copy of the American Agri- 
culturist. 

While watching this almost more than 
human machine known as the printing press 
at work, we recalled a remark made by a 
farmer not long ago that “Every industry js 
provided with better machinery with which 
to do its work than is farming.” 

To be sure, a great advance has been 
made in the mechanics of farming since our 
father’s day. In the space of a comparative. 
ly few years the scythe has been replaced by 
the mowing machine, the cradle by the drop 
reaper and later by the binder and more re- 
cently farmers have come to use to a con- 
siderable extent tractors in the place of 
horse power. But the fact remains thai 
while agriculture is a fundamental industry 
it has no machine that will compare in effi- 
ciency with the printing press and with a 
hundred other mechanical devices with which 
business, not farming, have been able to aid 
itself. 

Take the case of the tractor as compared 
with the automobile. The tractor is a prac- 
tical machine within certain bounds and u- 
der certain conditions, but we all know that 
those conditions are rather limited and we 
are still a long ways from a machine which 
will take entirely the place of horse power 
on the farm. On the other hand, the auto- 
mobile has nearly driven the horses from the 
highways and if every one could afford a car, 
a horse on a public road would soon be a 
curiosity. We do not believe that the same 
amount of inventive genius and manufac- 
turing capital has gone into making farm 
machinery that has been used in other in- 
dustries. It may be that the reason for this 
is the difficulty of getting machines which 
will efficiently meet the great and difficult 
variety of farm work. But we do not be 
lieve that this is much of an argument be- 
cause nothing in this world could be more 
difficult than the problems which a modern 
printing press overcomes. In our opinion 
the real reason for the comparative lack of 
farm machinery is the fact that other busi- 
ness has paid better than farming and has 
therefore been more attractive to both in- 
vention and capital. 


Please Bear With Us 


HE American Agriculturist has been for- 

tunate in having a very large number of 
incoming .subscriptions during the last two 
months. 
of these has been so great that it has over 
taxed our subscription department, with the 
result that there has been some little delay 
in getting all of the new names promptly on 
to the mailing list. If your paper does not 
come as promptly as you think it should, wil 
you have a little patience with us until we 
can catch up? : 






















































































The burden of work to take care © 
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Our Readers Wrote This: Page 


And They Give Their Personal Views on Politics and Every Day Farm Problems 


Should Not Interfere In Europe 

AM very much pleased with the splendid 
t improvement of the paper in its excel- 

lent articles, and especially, its report 
of agricultural conditions. I emphatically 
dissent, however, from your editorial, “The 
Obligations of a New Day.” I would like to 
know what American problems are Europe’s 
problems, and how Europe could help settle 
American problems—vice-versa, how can 
America help settle the troubles in Poland, 
Italy, or the reparation problems between 
France and Germany? ‘The attempt of Presi- 
dent Wilson to settle the differences between 
Jugosiavia and Italy on Fium*, was resented 
to such an extent that the popularity which 
America enjoyed with Italy was lost. And 
we did not gain a particle of respect or good 
will frora the other nations. Had this coun- 
try taken the mandate of Armenia when it 
was proposed by Europe, a huge cxpense 
for the army and navy would be added to 
the heavy load of taxes we are now carry- 


ing. : 

Neither is the argument that prices were 
good during the war for farm products, 
worth anything. Europe’s manpower was 
engaged in killing each other, and they had 
to depend on our foodstuffs for bread. They 


guarantee to see it repaid. We can help feed 
and clothe their people by generous contri- 


butions. America can help the world by 
striving for national righteousness and 


building up a nation that develops a high 
type of manhood and that will restore to 
purity and sanctity of the home and show 
reverence for the law.—(J. H. Shepherd. 


Why Not Study Salesmanship? 


ON’T you think a course in salesman- 
ship would cure most of the farmers’ 
problems? No one can beat a farmer 
on the production end, but what is the use 
of producing what is not wanted at all or 
at too low a price to make it worth while. 
One sees farmers on every hand just plug- 
_ ging 10 to 16 hours a day, then howling be- 
cause artisans and mechanics get $1 to $2 
an hour or more. Is the union wage scale 
possible without limitation of production? 
It is not. The eight-hour day is the cause 
of high fought rates, high cost of all manu- 
factured articles or fabricated work. The 
farmer, bullnecked, stubborn, less easy to 
move than the hills themselves, has always 
fought organized labor, the eight-hour day, 
‘the union wages scale. Yet the farmers’ sal- 
vation today is in adopting those very meth- 








are now producing food at 
home. Europe has no money to f a 
buy. id 6 ba 


First Settle Troubles at Home 


The energy and patriotism of 
America can find abundant work 
in curbing the lawlessness, mur- 
der, robbery, and general dis- 
respect for law and order. More 
murders in New York City than 
in the 45,000,000 inhabitants of 
Great Britain were committed 
last year. America is very near- 
ly at the head of the procession 
among civilized nations in the 
matter of divorces, that evil 
which has brought decay to na- 
tions of the past. 

“First pick out the beam 
that is in thine own eye; then 
thou shalt see clearly to pull 
the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.” The Ten Commandments 
have come down through the 
ages and they are just as ap- 
Plicable in the days of steam, 
electricity and radio, as they 
Were in the days when the 
people of the earth took as long 
to go from Damascus to Jeru- 
salem as it takes now to fly 
from Europe to América. 

Principles are eternal and never change, 
and the principle of minding your own busi- 
hess and setting your own house in order 

fore you undertake to reform other peo- 
ple, will stand for all time; therefore, Wash- 
ington’s advice against entangling alliances 
will be sound until time shall be no more. 

The Ex-Soldier’s Viewpoint 

I sent three sons who enlisted in the first 
month of the war and all served on the 
battle front. One returned disabled. They 
had abundant opportunity to see all the Al- 
es for they served in different sections of 
the front. In their judgment, from their 


ciation with the soldiers and civilians, 
Wil be very little attention paid to 
Merican philanthropic efforts to settle 
eir quarrels. 

Let the New York bankers loan their 
money without an.. American 


= See 2 De ~~ * 


government 


Importance of the Ice House 


URING the summer just passed, many 
D dairymen have met with the loss of 

large quantities of milk, due to the 
fact that their cooling facilities were very 
improvised. In many cases the dairyman 
who depends on the well water supply alone 
for cooling purposes, finds that supply al- 
most entirely inadequate. The temperature 
is not low enough and sometimes in a par- 
ticularly dry season, the supply Itself is in- 
sufficient. 

There is a lot of extra time and labor ex- 
pended by using the well water method of 
cooling, and it is very difficult to keep the 
milk at a temperature of 60 degrees or un- 
der, without the use of quantities of ice. 
The demands that are made by the New 
York City Board of Health on the cooling 
and maintaining of milk at a proper tem- 
perature, make it necessary that every 
dairyman be equipped with an ice house. 

The building itself need not be an expens- 
ive affair. A nice location is to have the 
ice house near the milk house, but to make 
it still handier, the milk room can be made 
a part of the ice house proper. I have Seen 
such houses constructed in that manner. It 
worked very well. 

It is a foolish whim to think 
that a farmer cannot cool his 











“By the side of the highway of life 

Where the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and.the men who are bad 
As good and as bad as I 

The men who are pressed with the ardor of hope 
The men who are faint with the strife. 


But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 


Both parts of an infinite plan. 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


—SAM WALTER FOSS. 


ods—the eight-hour day fully enforced on 
the farms would at once limit production and 
place the farmer on a level with union men 
everywhere. That means the farmer, work- 
ing alone, could earn sufficient for his fam- 
ily’s needs, like the men in town do now. 
He most certainly is entitled to it. 

I am not mentioning what would happen 
to food prices when the farmer starts work- 
ing from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an hour for 
noon, and a lazybone all afternoon. I’ve paid 
25 cents apiece for apples in Philadelphia, 
not very good ones, either. All I need to say 
to finish is this: Let the farmer work eight 
hours for a day, spend another four hours 
finding out where he isn’t educated in the 
gentle art of getting “a little more than its 
worth”—modern daylight robbery. When 
hayseeds grow wisdom teeth, city sparrows 
and millionaires will populate our cities.— 
(Warren A. Hower, 


ner ite 





milk properly. The cooling can 
be done at a nominal cost, but 
the ice can be put up at a time 
of year when other work is slack. 
It is best to locate the building, 
if possible, on a high rise of 
ground where there is good, nat- 
ural drainage, also see that there 
is plenty of ventilation and a 
generous supply of sawdust or 
shavings which should be per- 
fectly dry. With ice housed in 
this manner there 1s no reason 
why any farmer should not be 
able to get through the hot 
months without any inconsider- 
able worry.—(Charles L. Stiles, 
Jefferson County, N. Y. 


Has Faith In the Future 
[' is with joy and hope for ° 








the future that I read your 

statement of views on the 
problems of agriculture, past, 
present, and future. I feel that 
the night is far spent and the 
day at hand when something 
must be done to save our na- 
tion’s foundation. Talk from 
many sides has not paid a gro- 
cery bill or paid off a mortgage, © 
and is causing the honest farmers promise 
to be a poor staff for the village banker to 
lean upon. I believe there is a way out.— 
(W. K. Holmes, Wyoming County, N. Y. 





Co-operating on Tractor 


ROM two to four farmers can pur- 
FEF chase a tractor co-operatively, and 

when properly managed, will do the 
plowing and preparation for three or four 
medium-sized farms, and they can do it 
better than can possibly be done with horse- 
power. Again, the tractor will supply the 
power for harvesting grain, threshing, shred- 
ding, sawing wood, and also it will do a large 
portion of the heavy hauling. We threshed 
our grain the past season with tractor- 
power, and no better job could be desired. 
From two to four farmers can so arrange 


(Continued on Page 399) 








are unusually low at this time 


and ship your skins to 
and quick cash returns. 

most money, charge 
pay all 
postage on mail shipments. 


(Established 1854) 
Dept. 50, Cor. 7th Ave. & 3ist St 
New York, N. Y. — 


Jrappe Le 


where . 
do you ship§ 


New York Pays Top Notch Pri 
ic 
" 90 per cent of your furs are sold in New York 
ace of wae you ship 
idleman—Get All Your Mone 
SHIP DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS 7 
THE WORLD IS OUR OUTLET—MAKE IT YOURS 





Don’t sell or ship any furs until 
you get our guara: 
prices. 36 years square dealing, $5,000,000 cuarentood 
— stand behind eve -y transaction. and 
ping supplies at lowest cost. 


ir re Books. G teed 
t. Supply Catalon Shipping Tass, gretee- 
i WRITE OR SEND A POST CARD TODAY 








We pay highest cash prices for all 

staple furs—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 

Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 

specialty, .including Silver and 

NTE ANES Cross Fox. Fisher, Marten, ete 

- Est. 1870. Our continued prompt 

returns and liberal policy are now bringing u« ship 

ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico 
Send for free Price List. Address 


M. J, JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 











Skunk, Mink, Muskrats 


AND 





ALL KINDS OF RAW 
FURS WANTED 

Write for price-list and shi>- 
ping tags. Twenty-five years 
in business, 


CHARLES A. KAUNE 
278 Bridge Street . 


| Mark Montgomery, 


ALiving from Eggs to Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 

The author addresses his remarks 
entirely to beginners in the business 
who have a limited amount of capi- 
tal and experience. Unusual at- 
tention is given to the small but im- 
portant details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is mar- 
keted. 
Illustrated. 











188 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Net, $1.40 

American Agriculturist, Inc., 

461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


PARGEL POST EGG GASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


“A NEST FOR EACH EGG” 


Write for prices and catalogue. 
Send 25c for 2 dozen samples. 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N.Y. 




















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
by the author. ; 


America’s Pien@tr H, Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


| Moy nomeuiwse 129 West 24th St. New York 
- 












Order Eoday. DAY MF6.C0. DEPT. 46.1 CHICAGO 


Good prices are in prospect for early 
shipments of raw furs, because stocks 
i Get 
after them, as soon as the season opens, 
Ullmann's 
where you are sure of honest grading 
We pay the 
no commissions 
express charges and refund 


Write for price list and shipping tage. 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 









VEN a seasoned vegetable booster 
frequently finds a new _ surprise 
within the covers of a census volume. 
We know that 
New York is a 
great milk state 
and a great 
vegetable state. 
It ranks a very 
close second in 
the one and is, 
with potatoes 
jincluded, far 
and away first 
in the other. 
With potatoes 
out it is second 
only to Califor- 


























nia. Not many 

realize, how - 

ever, that the 

PAUL WORK ‘vegetables rep- 
resent a quarter of all the crops 


raised in a great general farm state, 
and that their value is more than 
half as great as the value of all the 
dairy. products produced in the Em- 
pire commonwealth. 

The vegetable totals are augmented 
by the value’ of the market garden 
products but the broad foundation is 
laid in the lowly potato. Positive 
figures are not available but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the prod- 
ucts raised on general farms to sell 
to cannery or to ship are in excess 
of those grown for local city market. 
Nearly 19% —almost one in five—of 
all the farmers in New York grow 
vegetables other than potatoes. to 
sell is another surprise. 

The figures for Pennsylvania are 
almost as striking, but when we turn 
to vegetable states like New Jersey 
and Delaware, the part that the 
gardener and trucker play, is even 
more outstanding. In the former 
state vegetables constitute 45% of 
the crops and they exceed the total 
of animal, products in value. In Del- 
aware 68% of the farmers grow 
vegetables other than potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. 





In the light of ¢hese facts is it 
surprising that our State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, our colleges 


and experiment stations and our fair 
commissions are devoting more of 
their resources to the assistance of 
the vegetable grower? 
Loading Cabbage in Cars 

The careful cabbage shipper re- 
gards the car as a huge market 
package and he takes the same 
measures to insure good condition 
and fine appearance on arrival at 
market as does the western packer of 
apples or peaches. Stacking the 
heads in ranks insures a firm load 
that will not shift in transit. It also 
gives a neat finish as the doors are 
approached. ~The building of bulk- 
heads at the doorway keeps the 
heads in place, allows space for a 
heater when it is needed and it keeps 
the whole load in place. All of this 
creates a favorable first impression 
with the buyer. As soon as he learns 
that quality is uniform throughout 
the cars which a given shipper for- 
wards, he is ready to ask for more. 
Thus are sales more easily made and 
higher average prices are realized. 

These points are of interest not 
only to the buyer and the large 
grower who make shipments on their 
own account but they are worth con- 
sidering in selecting the dealer to 
whom acrop is to be sold. Even 
though the transaction seems to end 
at the cardoor, the interest of the 
producer does not cease until the 
product is in the hands of a satisfied 
consumer. 


| More Farmers Keeping Cost Accounts 


Farmers are to an increasing ex- 
tent thinking of their enterprise as a 








=| business. One of the first results of 





SKUNK, MUSKRATS 
and other RAW FURS 





Skunk, Muskrats—any kind of Raw Furs. We 
pay top market prices. Liberal assortment and 
immediate returns. Write for quotations. Send 
name and address today, It means money to you. 


CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 
117 West 27th Street New York City 
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Census Shows East Excels in Vegetables 
Reviewing Our Annual Produétion:and News From the Field 


this ¢hanged viewpoint is the desire 
to know the results at the end of the 


season. Keeping accounts does not 
involve the establishment of an 
elaborate system of bookkeeping. In 


fact, accounting is more likely to be 


come a real help if it is begun in a 


small 


Inventory the First Step 


way and developed gradually. 


Experts say that the first step in 
accounting is the making of an in- 


ventory. The man who judges re 


sults only by his bank account leaves 
out the changes that take place in 


Pur 
hi 


his property 
chase of 


and equipment. 
a.new truck will cut 


s 


bank account but increase his inven- 
tory. The latter shows a man where 


he really stands on a given date. 


The agricultural colleges have pre- 


pared forms and clear 


structions for 


simple, 


in- 
inventory-making. 


These are to be had for the asking— 


either 


A) HUNNNUNALLGASNLCANNAaENA TALENT EAA 


of the college’ direct 


nudecageeenvaqacneaneecnnaagcttt 
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Potato Flour—But What 
a Job! 


‘THE people of China make 

good use of their potatoes, 
not only eating them as we do 
in this country, but making 
them into & potato flour, which 
they enjoy as thoroughly as we 
do the wheat flour from our 
American farms. But ft is hard 
work, and a tedious pracess— 
that is, as they do it in China. 
And it falls to the lot of the 
woman. A vigorous woman 
working from early morning 
until late in the evening can 
grate about 665 pounds of po- 
tatoes into pulp, for which she 
is paid about 14 cents. Besides 
the huge quantities consumed 
locally, over 8,000,000 pounds 
of the flour was sent out of 
China last year. 

Its manufacture is carried on 
in a most primitive way by 
Chinese housewives, who wash 
the potatoes thoroughly and 
then grate them by hand in 
large earthen bowls 2 feet or 
more in diameter and about 15 
inches deep, the inner surfaces 
of which for a distance of 10 
or 12 inches from the top have 
been scarified in molding so 
that they present a rough ap- 
pearance and feel to touch very 
much like a tin grater. Against 
this surface the potato is forced 
with a swing of the arm which 
earries it half way around the 
circumference and turns the 
potato into paste in a short 
time. The pulp is mixed with 
water and strained. The sol- 
uble content is settled for a day 
when the water is drawn off, 
leaving a residue of white paste 
in the bottom. This residue is 
again strained with fresh water, 
allowed to settle for three days, 
when the procegs is repeated. 
Altogether it is washed and 
strained four times, each strain- 
ing leaving the residue whiter 
and purer than before. It is 
then spread in the sun to dry 
and afterwards powdered. 





or 


. 
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through the county 
agent. 

After one has made an inventory 
for two years, he usually becomes 
curious about the reasons. This na- 
turally leads to further record-mak- 
ing, but the place to begin is at the 


bottom. 
What Farmers Think of Accounts 


Accounting is more difficult in 
vegetable farming than in some other 
lines. That the idea is practical and 
useful is brought out in the following 
quotations from questionnaires from 
men in the business. 

“It is the only way to know ex- 
actly what one is making.” 

“We learn the condition of our 
business and whether it pays to in- 
vest in one’s own business or out- 
side.” 

“It sometimes shows that we are 
getting very low wages.” 

“Invaluable for record. 


agricultural 


Those 








who have not had records 
realize the usefulness and Satis 
of being able to turn back for Yield 
dates and prices in previous yeara” 
“Taught us to specialize jn mos 
remunerative crops and cut out the 
others.” y 


Sebastian Meisch, Celery King 


Between the Hackensack Meadows 
and the densely populated Strip that 
lies just west of the Hudson at New 
York lies a strip of land that is high. 
ly prized for market garden Purposes 
If one journeys by Jersey trolley tg 
Secaucus and walks a while he may 
find the gardens of one of America’s 
celery kings, Sebastian Meisch, who 
has grown the crop for years. He has 
not only produced for market but he 
has also selected the finest of his 
plants and has grown seed from them 
for himself, and to a limited extent 
for the trade. Most of the Easy 
Blanching’ celery that is now so wide- 
ly grown can trace its pedigree to his 
farm. The variety seems to have gone 
from his place to Florida through re}. 
atives of Mr. Meisch who are in the 
business there. It has later passed in. 
to the hands of seedsmen and is now 
one of the leading sorts. 


cannot 
faction 





Notes from the Field 


, AS pointed out recently, the season 

of 1922 has not been especially favor. 
able for warm crops. Nevertheless at 
Ithaca, N. Y., muskmelons are past, 
three gr four varieties of watermelons 
have ripened in quantity, and sweet 
potatoes promise a better than fair 
crop. Home gardeners should not 
neglect these crops and it would per. 
haps be profitable for market garden. 
ers to try their luck with watermelons 
and sweets. Of the former Fordhook 
Barly and Tom Watson did well and 
both afforded good quality. Nancy 
Hall has proved a satisfactory sweet 
potato. 


Keeping Hot-House Lettuce Clean 


Most people prefer to have lettuce 
without the little green passengers 
that so often make the trip to market. 
It is necessary to begin the fight early 
and keep it up consistently. It is not 
necessary to take chances on having 
or not having aphis. They are always 
ready to take possession. The main 
requirement is to fumigate thoroughly 
and regularly. This may be done in 
many ways. Tobacco is the chief 
weapon. It is available in the form 
of stems, powder, extract, and extract- 
saturated -paper, Some. greenhouse 
men use the cyanide gas which is em- 
ployed against white fly on tomatoes. 
This gas is effective and does no harm 
if not made too strong. It is of course 
deadly to humanity as well as to plant 

-lice and it must be handled with great 
care. 
New Varicties of Tomatoes 


Frof, C. E. Myers, Plant Breeder at 
the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been a tomato specialist for many 
years. He now has ready for distribu- 
tion in small quantities seed of three 
new sorts that are quite promising. 
Matchum is the result of several years 
selection from a cross between Match- 
“less and Hummer. Nittany is from 4 
cross between Enormous and Yellow 
Pear. It does not look like the latter 
at all. The cross was made to secure 
earliness and prolificacy with the size 
and quality of the former. The third 
is a special selection of Earliana. 


New Extension Specialist at Cornell 


F. O. Undérwood hag been appoint: 
ed Extension Specialist in Vegetable 
Gardening for New York with head- 
quarters at Cornell University. Ithaca. 
Prof. Underwood is a Carnell mam 
having specialized in vegetable 84 
dening. He formerly served as 
structor there and has more recently 
been county agent for Nassau Coun 
ty. He has enjoyed wide experience 
in vegetable production and is well 
equipped to serve New York garden- 
ers. 
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E have had the finest of weather 
W vere in Tioga County all fall. 
pefore, in the memory of the 
gidest jnhabitant, has there been such 
long stretch of warm autumn 
Farmers have been’ very 
pusy threshing, filling silos, corn- 
pusking, plowing, etc. Potato digging 

er; and many of the tubers were 
sag Some pieces had one 


ly decayed. 
By the crops left on the ground; 


ieces were blighted. 

Oe, farmers had fine yields, both 
of potatoes and corn. Wheat and rye 
ere large crops; buckwheat good; 
. its were abundant and much cider 
» being made. (But none for this 
family—We don’t use any, except for 
rinegar.) There has been a great 
gump in poultry prices, but eggs are 
+3 cents per dozen. Shippers claim 
- are at the highest price for the 
gason. Veal is 10 cents per pound. 
gome potatoes were sold for 50 cents 
4 bushel (way below production 
cost.) Fresh butter is 47 to 50 cents 
,pound. Many acres of winter grain 
has been put in and is looking fine. 
We need rain to fill the wells and 
springs for winter, and hope to re- 
ceive plenty, before winter sets in. 
Creeks are low. A. N. DREW. 


Never 





Northern New York Notes 
CHARLES L. STILES, LEWIS COUNTY 
Owing to the continuous dry 
weather of early fall, farmers did not 
get as much fall plowing done as in 
other seasons. However, the splendid 
rains of early October put the ground 
ip such splendid condition that 
many were able to make good head- 
way before heavy frosts set in. 

Moving seems to be the order of 
the day just at present among tenant 
farmers. November 1 called for a 
general movement on the farms in 
this section, although very few 

. farms changed ownership. Com- 
pared to former years, the sale of 
farm land is much lower. 

On October 24 the higher sections 
of the county were blanketed with 
the first snowfall and winter condi- 
tions prevailed for several days. 
Qwing to the extremely mild weather 
just previous, many farmers had not 


put their stock in winter quarters 
permanently. The sudden change 
called for some quick work. Owing 


to the unusually mild fall which was 
ideal for the growth of after feed, 
stock went into winter quarters in 
prime condition. 

There was little better than an 
average crop of potatoes throughout 
this county. There have béen some 
complaints of dry rot. Market con- 
ditions are very quiet and very little 
stock is moving as the price is down 
around 50 cents a bushel. 

Quantities of apples are being 
shipped in here from the Western 
New York fruit belts and are selling 
from $2 to $2.50 a bushel. There is 
very little fruit raised in this section 
a in recent years local farmers have 
neglected their orchards and allowed 
them to run down. 

Farmers who are fortunate enough 
t0 own woodlots are finding ready 
market for cord wood. The coal sit- 
tation does not seem to be easing up 
and the market for coal promises to 
be fairly Steady throughout the win- 
ter. This will afford many men who 
have had a rather lean year to realize 
me throughout the dull sea- 
1 nonadaga Co.—Junior project work 
S been definitely organized in this 
YY. A. L. Brockway of Syracuse 
as been elected president of the 
board, Mrs. Géorge Bryan is vice- 
on and Miss Lydia Chase of 
a ome bureau is secretary. These 
‘ apres With W. A. Parsons and Prof. 
nae Howe, representing the Pomona 
oy constitute the executive com- 
one A budget is in process of de- 
— for presentation to the su- 
: Sor that a full-time leader may 
ai for this important branch 
* ension work. Accredited herd 

kK has been resumed in the county. 
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It has been at a standstill since the 
latter part of September. The first 
of the series of meetings to consider 
the report of the Committee of 21 on 
rural schools was held in Syracuse on 
October 19th. A series of four meet- 
ings will be held in Manlius, Tully, 
Skaneateles and Baldwinsville on De- 
cember 4th and 5bth. 

Erie Co.—Fruit has been a bumper 
crop this year. Prices however, have 
been comparatively low. Peaches 
brought 85c to $1 a bushel for El- 
bertas. Hand picked apples are about 
$1.25 a bushel. Grapes made a good 
crop and brought a good price. How- 


ever, there is considerable difficulty 
being experienced in transporting 
them. Grape picking is now at its 


height. Canning house tomatoes are 
nearly all harvested. Corn is practic- 
ally all cut, although there is consid- 
erable to be husked yet. Corn made 


an excellent crop this year. Hay and 
small grains averaged very well. Po- 
tatoes were unusually late this year 


in the Lake Shore region. The weath- 
er has been very dry. No rain from 
Sept. 14th to Oct. 7th.—(L. A. Warner. 

Chautauqua Co.—A big business 
meeting of the farm men and women 
of Chautauqua County was held on 
November 15. The occasion was the 
annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
Farm Bureau Association. The meet- 
ing was well advertised and organ- 
ized by L. H. Woodward, Chautauqua 
County Farm Bureau Agent. The 
attendance was good. The business 
reports of the Association show pro- 
gress and although conditions are 
rather discouraging, at the same time 
those present at the meeting seemed 
to be optimistic as to the future. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was 
E. R. Eastman, Editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Madison Co.—One of the best Farm 
meetings held in Central New York 
recently was the annual meeting at 
Earlville, New York, on November 
20th. The meeting was well attended 
and in spite of the discouraging times, 
interest in Farm Bureau and the 
other public work of the farm was 
good. 


Long Island Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The Cobbler seed source demon- 
strations, which were made on the 
farms of Fred Tabor at Orient and 
W. H. Beebe at Southold, settled the 
superiority of northern-grown seed. 
The Cobblers on the cover-crop 
demonstrations of the farms of Les- 
lie Wells at Sound Avenue and J. O. 
White at Sagaponack, were taken out 
in season and other cover crops sown. 
For many years heretofore, Long 
Island potato growers have used rye 
as a cover-crop, but as a result of 
this work, wheat, oats, and the 
legumes all gave results equally as 
good. 

The. demonstration fields of 
flower on the farms of J. 
Peconic; H. Aldrich, Sound 
H. Meyjes, Calverton; 
Schmetzer, Port Jefferson, flourished 
in the damp, moist weather, and re- 
turned their owners a handsome 
profit. Farmers have received as 
high as $3.50 a crate for their flowers 
at. the Riverhead auction block. 
Large quantities have been shipped 
through the Long Island cauliflower 
association and direct to the com- 
mission houses in a number of cities. 

Many orchards were afflicted with 
both yellows and little peach, this 
year. An active campaign against 
these diseases is now being planned. 
Farmers now engaged in the dairy- 
ing business are thinking of dispos- 
ing of their cattle and using their 
land for planted crops. They have 
been receiving but 3 cents a quart 
for miik that. sold in Brooklyn for 
16 cents a-quart. 

There was a very large attendance 
at the fall meeting of the Pomona 
Grange of Suffolk county, which was 
held at Manorville, the chief speaker 


caulli- 
Dietz, 
Avenue; 
and J. 





News From Among Our Eastern Farmers 
Latest A ffairs in the Farm Field as Reported hy Our Readers 


being Prof. H. B. Knapp, director of 


the State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill. The State of New York 
has taken title to the 30-acre farm 


of D. L. Homan at Roanoke, the con- 
sideration being $24,000. The farm 
will be used for experimental pur- 
poses and has a modern residence, 
good outbuildings and greenhouses. 
Four rural school meetings have been 
arranged in Suffolk county during 
the late fall at convenient centers. 


Affairs in New Jersey 
D. T. H. 

Farmers in» Monmouth, Mercer, 
and Middlesex counties who planted 
Giant potatoes almost exclusively 
will suffer loss, since it costs at least 
$1 a barrel to grow them, while the 
price at the loading stations has been 
as low as 65 cents a barrel. Those 
who grew round stock are faring a 
little better, receiving as much as 
$1.75 a barrel for their crop. Giants 
have averaged over %100 barrels per 
acre this year, while Green Moun- 
tains, etc., have run from 60 to 75 
barrels per acre. 

Farmers in the South Jersey coun- 
ties of Burlington, Cumberland, 
Gloucester and Salem, who _ raise 
Irish Cobblers, have made a better 
season. Their crop was marketed 
early, and although short, they re- 
ceived up to $3.75 a barrel. Then, 
too, many of them were able to get, 
because of their éarlier 
second crop of vegetables from the 
same ground. 

Those who have wayside markets 
are disposing of several hundred 
half-bushel baskets of apples each 
week to automobilists at an average 
price of 75 cents a basket. Harry 
Duffield, Jr., of Wickatunk, is one of 
the first to put out circulars adver- 
tising apples from grower to con- 
sumer. He mentions variety, quality, 
price and delivery charges and shows 
that there could possibly be no mis- 
taking the terms of his offer. 

The annual New Jersey agricul- 
tural week will be held at Trenton, 
N. J., January 16-20, and in conjunc- 


tion with this there will also be 
staged the farm products show. The 
farmers of Mercer and _ Burlington 
counties are very well pleased with 
their success in reviving the once 
famous Duroc-Jersey swine as a 
commercial proposition. With the 


listing of the Jersey Black Giant as 
a standard breed of poultry comes 
the announcement that D. P. Durham 
of Belmar has a contract to ship 
hatching eggs to the Yokohama nur- 
sery company in Japan. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 


J. N. GLOVER 
Recent real estate transactions in 
our vicinity indicate quite clearly 


that people are moving to town and 


don’t care to buy farms at present. 
A. F. Seiger’s farm of 94 acres was 
offered at public auction for sale 
lately. It was bid only to $920. It 
was not sold. Three years ago he 
was offered $15,000 for it but would 
not sell. It has a brick house on it, 


a good bank barn and several needed 
outbuildings. The soil is very fertile. 
Beaver Run flows through two fields. 


The farm is within a quarter of a 
mile from Vicksburg. On the other 
hand, Mr. Seiger’s village home for 


which he paid $1500 many years ago, 
sold for $4,000. Four farms along 
the state road west of Lewisburg are 
offered at private sale, which is a 
most unusual thing. 

The corn crop is pretty well husked 
and new corn is selling from 50 to 55 
cents per 80 pounds. The weather 
has been excellent for husking and 
cribbing corn which. is usually solid 
in the ear. The demand for potatoes 
seems to be increasing with the price 
at 60 cents a bushel. J. L. Reitz was 
the champion potato grower in the 
last year having 417 bushels from one 
acre. His average yield was some- 
what under 300 bushels. 


season, a- 

















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Caif or other skins 
with hair or fur en, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sele er Bolt Leath- 
er; your calfskins Into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make t stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost but fittle to 
send them in to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. | 

Our Illustrated catalog and ~—_ book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sherp reduction in manu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








€UR COATS, WRAPS, ROBES, RUGS 


Wmode from hides Gr any) skin with hair on 





_ Stylish garments, warm and dt 
able, made to order from HORSF. 
COW or fur-bearing animals. Gloves 

and caps from the trim- 
ming. Save 50 to 75 per 
cent. We tan them— 
you wear them. 

Fur garments _ repaire 
and remodelled ae 

Free 32p Catalogue. How 
prepare skins: shows 


to 
Styles, sizes, prices, 


Prompt. reliable. service 
— specialists in fur tan- 
hing. manufacturing and 
taxidermy. 
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SHE SLEEPS FREE 


“Beautiful Daisy’’ is the name of this 
wonderful big doll. She sleeps whenever 
ou want herto. She is big—about 16 in. 
‘all, has movable arms and wears @ 
retty trimmed dress, hat,shoes and stock- 
ogs.**Beautiful Daisy’’ has big blue mov- 
eyes, rosy cheeks and long curly hair. 
almost life-like and you just can't 

help —_— She is yours SENT POST- 
Pal, for sellingonly 25 pkgs. Perfame Pow- 
der at 10c, It’s easy. Just an evening's work 
amongst your neighbors and friends. SPECIAL 
PRIZE FOR PROMPTNESS, so ORDER TODAY. 


DAY MFG.CO. DEPT.5G1 CHICAGO 


trapp 


ERE'S something, for YOU Mr. 
Trapper and Fur Shi 

something very important to YOU. Raw 
far s are this season, so Bet all 
the you can, BUT to Bet the most 
money for your » you must be ac- 
curately posted on market conditions 
and arene ~~ , ‘i ~ your 
biggest season by reading “The Shubert 
Ship er’ regularly. Itcosts you nothing— 
t's FREE—and it will make money 
for you. It's the Breatest publication of its 
kind in th It quotes hi 
tic market prices and contains market infor- 

mation that youcannot 

to be without. 





“The Shubert Shipper” 
will put you in ie to 


Today 


sell your furs at the highest prices et all times 


—you will always know just what prices 
~— furs should command. Isn't such in- 

‘ormation worth money to you? 
reports published in “The Shubert Ship 
ere always based on true facts concerni 
conditions existirg in all the fur markets o 
the world, It aiso contains pictures of fur- 
bearing animals in utiful colors. Just 
sign and mail the coupon below end a copy 
will come to you by next mail. You it. 
Don 

our copy at once. 


*t be without it. 
Write for 
UBER, we. 


THE LARGEST ve IN THE WORLD DEALINS EXCLUSIVELY IN 
AMERICAN RAW FU 
25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE — CHICAGO. USA. 
MATL COUPON TODAW€ 


A. 8. SHUBERT, tac., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., 

- U. oe Sey send me 
2 —* 

on Taw _ Market conditions p= Aeny Far 

Season 


922-23. ¢ 


Name 





(ecease Paint nama) 
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A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 
Any poultry raiser can easily and 


quickly double his profits by doubling 
his egg yield through the remarkable 


discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas 
City chemist. 

Working 
along entirely 
original lines, 
Mr. Smith dis- 
covered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 


summer, and 
perfected a for- 
mula that turns 
loafers into lay 





Within five or six days this discovery, 
‘whichis called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re 
juvenate your flock Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red 
combs and full of life and pep. Every nest 


will yield an egg nearly every day in the 


week, which means a lot, since eggs are 
certain to sell for @ cents or more. This is 
not guess work as over 100,000 successful 
poultry raisers testify to the value of Mr. 
Smith's products 


Although different from anything you ever 


heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily ad 
wgninistered by simply dropping in drinking 
water 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 


or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Eeg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them. If you are satisfied 
they cost only $1 on this introductory offer, 
atherwise, nothing 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to M. B. Smith, 1210 Coca Cola Bldz¢., 
Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 packages will 
be mailed immediately When they arrive. 
pay the postman only $1 and postage. Use 
the tablets 10 days. If you are not getting 
more eggs or are not satisfied for any rea- 


son, simply return unused tablets and your 
money will be returned immediately without 
question. A big Kansas City bank guaran- 
tees the reliability of this offer. Write to- 
day before this introductory offer is with- 


drawn, as you can sell one package to a 
friend and thus get your own free. 











Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 











Amazing Virus Quickly Kills Them 
All—Not A Poison— 
80,000 Users 
Rats, Mice, 
Gophers, — in 
fact all Rodents 


can now be easily 
and quickly wiped 
out. Imperial 
Virus is the stan- 





Gard. time-tested method to do it. Kills Rodents only. 
Harmless to humanity, poultry, pets, stock, etc. Greed 
fly eaten on bait. Sets up burning fever. Pests die 
oatsd hunting air and water Indorsed br Farm 
Bureau Experts, and large nationally known im 
ptitution 


You Can Get Yours Free 


Send no money, just your mame and address to 
Imrerial Laboratories, Dept, 1909, Kansas City. Mo., 
and they will send you two regular $1 botéles of Im- 
perial Virus (double strength Pay the postman only 
$1.00 and a few cents postage when the package con 
taining the two $1.00 hotties arrives Enongh for 
youreelf and neighbor Special inducements to repre 
sent them Your $1.90 refunded on request if not 
Pleased, any time within 30 days 


Live Stock Offerings 
either for sale or purchase. Can best 
be reached through a live medium. 
Classified advertisements in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bring 


substantial results from both near 
and far. 


1000 EGGS 












Balanced Rations for Egg Yield 


Better Methods Mean Dollars in Times of High Prices 


HE value of properly balanced 

rations was conclusively dem- 
onstrated during this year’s Ohio 
poultry schoo! using one of the pens 
at the experiment station as a test be- 
fore the demonstration. A flock of 
hens, fed corn, wheat and oats, 
dropped from a production of 85 eggs 
the first week in May to 20 eggs, 
within a period of four weeks. At the 
close of that period these same birds 
had added to their grain ration, a dry 
mash consisting of two parts of 
ground corn, and one part each of 
ground oats, middlings and high 
grade meat scrap. This mash was 
kept before the birds at all times. 

During the first week in June the 
egg yield for this pen increased to 71: 
the second week 84; and the third 
week 89. This is an increase of over 
400 per cent. 

Some poultrymen will say that this 


cooperators, nevertheless the egg 
yield was increased materially. 
Results at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture show the same re- 
sults. In fact the Cornell station rec- 
ommends that grain may be fed spar- 
ingly as long as the birds have access 
to dry mash all day. The New York 
station goes farther in stating that it 
may pay to moisten the mash once a 
day, using sour skimmed milk or but- 
termilk. This mash is so mixed that 
it is a crumbling mass and not a slop. 
This moist mash is fed in sufficient 
quantity to enable the birds to clean 
it up entirely in 10 or 15 minutes. 





Shipping Live Poultry 
Shippers of live poultry should see 
that the coops are in good condition 
before using, so that they are not lia- 
ble to come apart while in transit, as 
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One of the Pens in the International Egg Laying Contest 


This type of house has been found to be best adapted to the contest work 


by the poultrymen at Storrs, Ct., 


where 


the contest is held. The house is 


divided through the middle, and so accommodates two pens of 10 hens each. 
The interior is equipped with trapnests, dry mash hoppers, water fountains, 


and self-feeding devices for grain, which can be used as desired. 


The limited 


range for the layers is shown in the above picture. 


may be possible at the experiment 
station but not practical on the aver- 
age farm. However, M. I. Harson, a 
Monroe county, Ohio, farmer, who 
keeps a flock of over 100 brown leg- 
horn hens and who fed them a plain 
grain ration during the first part of 
June, collected 70 eggs during that 
week. He then put his flock on the 
improved feeding basis, and at the 
end of the third week the yield of his 
birds increased over 400 per cent, ac- 
cording to the college report. Mr. 
Harson followed the recommendation 
of the college men explicitly, not only 
in mixing the mash but tn placing ft 
before the birds. Even where the rec- 
ommendations of the Ohio college 
were not followed explicitly by other 





In EVERY HEN 





If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 








“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
ness has always been that the laying life of 
a hen was too short,” says Henry Trafford, 
International Poultry Expert and Breeder, 
for nearly eighteen years Editor of Poultry 
Success. 


The average pullet lays 150 eggs 
the second year, she may lay 100 more. 
Then she goes to market. Yet, it has been 
scientifically established that every pullet is 
born or hatched with over one thousand min- 
mute egg germs in her system—and will lay 
them on a highly profitable basis over a 
period of four to six years’ time if given 
proper care. 


If kept 


How to work to get 1,000 ¢ggs from every 
hen; how to get pullets laying early; how 
to make the old hens lay like pullets; how 





,to keep up heavy egg production all through 


co:d winter months when eggs are highest; 
triple egg production; make slacker hens 
hustle; .00 profit from every hen in six 
winter months. These and many other money 
making poultry secrets are contained in Mr. 
Trafford’s “1,000 EGG HEN” system of poul- 
try taising, one copy of which will be sent 
absolutely fréé to any reader of this paper 
who keeps six hens of more. Eggs should 
go to a dollar or more a dozen this winter. 
This means big profit to the, poultry keeper 
who gets the eggs. Mr. Trafford tells how. 
If you keep chickens and want them to make 
money for you, cut out this ad and. send it 
with your name and address to Henry Traf- 
ford, Suite 870 S Herald Bidg.. Binghamtdén. 
N. Y., and a free copy, of “The 1,000 EGG 
HEN” will be sent by return mail. 








they are sometimes roughly handled. 
The coops may be high enough to 
allow whatever kind of poultry is 
shipped room enough to stand up. 
Low coops should not be used, it not 
alone being cruel, but a great deal of 
poultry is lost every year by suffoca- 
tion. For turkeys higher coops than 
for chickens should be used. 


Coops may be loaded heavier in 
cold than in hot weather. Do not 
overcrowd the coops. Putting too 
much stock in a coop at anytime is 
wrong, but in hot weather especially 
do not crowd too much stock into 
a coop. This should be carefully at- 
tended to in order to prevent as much 
shrinkage as possible. Coops often 
arrive with a good deal of dead 
stock. Do not blame the commission 
merchant for heavy shrinkage or 
poultry smothered in transit through 
carelessness in overcrowding coops. 

Keep different stock separate as 
much as possibie. If a shipper has 
sufficient stock to fill coops, it is best 
to ship the hens, spring chickens, 
roosters, turkeys, ducks and geese 
separately. Of course, if a party has 
not enough stock of each kind to fill 
a coop separately, mixed coops can 
be Sent. 

Tags with the name of the com- 
mission merchant and the shipper 
should be tacked on the end of the 
coops. Tack two tags, one on each 
end, so that if one gets destroyed the 
other is likely to remain all right. 
Never tack the tags on he top of the 
coops. 

Be sure and write your name and 
address on the tag. Your name alone 
or the town alone, will not be suffi- 
cient, as the commission - merchant 
receiving your shipment can’t guess to 
whom or where to send the pay for 
the stock. 
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Pen 





Given For 
Only 2 


Subscriptions 


Reward S. P. C. 
No. 3 — This 
handsome and 
reliable Fountain 
Pen will please 
you. Tilustration 
shows exact size. 
Is made of a fine 
hand turned rub- 
ber and has a 
solid gold point, 
guaranteed 14- 
karat gold and 
tipped with hard 
iridium. All you 
have to do is 
place the point in 
a bottle of ink 
and press the 
inner bulb. This 
dip - in - the ~ ink 
self-filler makes 
using a fountain 
pen a real joy. To 
add to the value 
of this pen, it has 
a pocket clip. 


Our Liberal 
Gift Offer—One 
of these splendid 
Self-Filling Foun- 
tain Pens will be 
sent free, post- 
paid, for only 2 
one-year sub- 
scriptions for 
American Agri- 
culturist at $1.00 
each or 4 Six- 
months subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents 
each. If you pre- 
fer a Ladies 
Fountain Pen. 
ask for Reward 
208. Satisfaction 
ruaranteed. 
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HE pooled price for October milk 
Maid through the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association is 
g2.27. This is for milk testing 3% 
putterfat and at the 201-210 milk 
freight zone. From this sum _ the 
Cooperative Association deducted six 


cents per hundred pounds for ex- 
penses making the ~- base price to 
farmers for Oetober milk, $2.21 2 
hundred. Of this the Association 
porrowed 20 cents per hundred 
pounds on the Certificate of In- 


debtedness plan and paid the farm- 
ers in cash $2.01. This October price 
is 21 cents higher than the 
pooled price for September. The As- 
sociation reports that one of the en- 
couraging features of the October 
pusiness is the much -larger percent- 
age of Class 1 milk handled through 
the Association’s own plants. 


That Thirteenth Check 


There is considerable inquiry in 
regard to when the 13th check will 


be paid by the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association. The 13th 


check is supposed to cover the dairy 
products sold by the association for 


which the farmer did not receive pay 
on the 25th of each month. On 
inquiry the co-operative association 
informs us that the 13th check has 
not been paid because the large 


amount of work necessary to be done 


by the accountants. The association 
is now checking up each individual 
farmer’s account in order to arrive 
at the amount of each one of these 
checks 

One reason for the delay has been 
the fact that the certificate of in- 
debtedness mailing brought to light 
a lot of mistakes in addresses, etc., 


and they did not want to start work 
on the 13th check until 
cate of indebtedness work -was well 
cleaned up and the records corrected 
to date. There is going to be a 13th 
check, but it will be so small as to be 
inconsiderable. It is expected that it 
will be paid on or before the 10th of 


January. The smaller the 13th check 
is, the better the efficiency of the.as- 
sociation for a small 18th check 
means that the dairymen_ received 


most of their pay for their products 
on the 25th of each month after the 
product was delivered. 


N. M. P. F. Elects Officers 


The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration completed its sixth and most 
Successful year with its most success- 
ful annual meeting at Springfield, 
Mass, as reported in last week’s 
Americ Agriculturist. The attend- 
ance for the opening meeting was 
over 4 however, during the day it 
Swelled to 600. In addition to the 
representatives from member asso- 
ciations, there were a number of rep- 
resentatives of co-operative market- 
ing and dairy association not ‘affiliated 
with the federation at present. 
President Milo D. Campbell of Cold 
Water, Mich., was re-elected. W. F. 
Schilling of Northfield, Minn., was 
“elected vice president; H. W. Inger- 
Soll of Elyira, O., second vice presi- 
dent; P. F. ‘Willits of Ward, Pa., 
treasure: Secretary George Brown 
of Sycamore, Ill, resigned, cause of 
ill-health. He will continue as assist- 
ant Secretary and Illinois agent of the 
Federation. Charles W. Holman of 
Washineton, D, C., executive secre- 
tary, was elected to the seeretaryship. 

The terms of seven of the 21 direc- 
tors expires this year. All of the re- 
tiring directors were re-elected. The 
Personne! of the board is as follows: 
Milo D Campbell, Coldwater, Mich.: 


R. D. Cooper, Little Falls, N. ¥.; H. 
W. Ingersoll, Elyria. 0O.: George 
Brown. Sycamore, Ill.; G. R. Rice, 915 
Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. F. 
Schilling. Northfield, Minn.: i. w. 
Tinkham, Warren, R. I.; W. J. Kittle, 
Crystal Lake, Il.: J. D. Miller, Sus- 
a. Pa.; F. P. Willits, Ward, 
c. Reed, Howell, Mich.; Harry 
Covington, Kt.; J. M. Hender- 
Sacramento, Calif.: P. S. Bren- 


— 
80n, 
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October Pool Price Higher 


Notes on Activities of Organized Dairymem 


the certifi-@ 


neman, Jefferson, O.; Richard Pattee, 
Newton Highlands, Mass.; J. A. Scol- 
lard, Chehalis, Wash.; J. G. Thomp- 
son, Landover, Md.; F. T. Holt, Ken- 
osha, Wis.; H. J. Schultz, Shipman, 
Ill.; D. G Harry, Plyesville, Md.; 
A. C. MecMakin, Shelbyville, Kt. 
The members of the executive com- 
mittee and alternates were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. They consist of: 
Milo D. Campbell, W. F. Schilling, 
H. W. Ingersoll, Richard Pattee, J. D. 
Miller; alternates: Harry Hartke, R. 
C. Reed. 
Convention. Adopts Many Resolutions 


In view of the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that transportation of fluid milk is, 


movement 
come under 


passenger and not freight 
and therefore does not 
the scope of the decision. lowering 
rates for transportating other classes 
of dairy products, it was resolved that 
the Federation call upon the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. for the 
prompt rehearing of the case with 
the view of relieving the milk pro- 
ducers from this gurden. 

A resolution was adopted urging 
Congress to enact an adequate system 
of rural credits, with the view to 
promote orderly marketing of prod- 
ucts. The legislation contemplated 
would also include the co-operative 
associations. The term of credits 
would run from six months to three 
years. The Federation voted the re- 
solution be forwarded to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Senate urging 
that the committee report favorably 
on the Voigt bill. The resolution also 
carried recommendation that the 
members of the United States Senate 
pass favorably upon the bill that it 
be enacted into law before the final 
adjournment of the present Congress. 
The bill has already passed the House 
of Representatives by a large major- 
ity. 


How I Raised My Heifer 
(Continued from Page 391) 
next spring there is going to be a big 
erush to sign up by those fellows who 


watched this year’s “group so en- 
viously. 

Since. the fair, Joy has been grow- 
ing well. Her coat is rather long 
and dull looking, even though it is 
brushed twice a day. She has _ to 
rough it quite a good deal, and con- 


sequently does not look so trim as she 
would if kept in a good, tight barn. 
Edgewood Joy is now about nine 
months old and weighs nearly 700 
pounds. She has the conformation 
of a good dairy cow, and with her 
as a foundation I hope, eventually, 
to build up a good pure-bred herd of 
Guernseys. 
RAYMOND C. PHILLIPS, 
November 1, 1922. Victor,_New York 


Co-operating on Tractor 
(Continued from Page 393) 
their work that a tractor can be kept 
busy a large portion of the time with- 
out any great inconvenience to any 

of them. 

Again, the tractor 
tired or overheated, 
advantage. It seldom complains of 
“hard” ground, as it fears no job 
within the limits of its capacity. The 
tractor is also useful in marketing 
crops, in road construction, such as 
grading, rolling, dragging and levell- 
ing. 

When properly handled, a tractor 
can be made one of the most useful 
pieces of machinery in which a 
farmer can invest, and it “can be 
owned co-operatively, which reduces 
individua] cost. It may not be a well- 
known fact, nevertheless it is true, 
that breaking and getting our lands 
in proper condition to receive the 
seeds is half of the battle in produc- 
ing a crop. Tractor-power, in my 
experience, will do all of the above 
easily and far more quickly than 
horsepower.—(William H. Harrison. 


does not get 


which is a great 


Scrub stock eats anything. Es- 
pecially money. 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us are influenced 
by the messages received over the telephone, 
and yet few of us stop to think of the men and 
women, and the mechanisms, which help to 
make that daily service possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the work of handling 
calls, must constantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy to-day less than 
two-thirds of what it would buy before the war. 
This means that it costs, on the average, half as 
much again to buy most of the things that are 
necessary for keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less than this 
average. 


In fact, gauged by the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing the subscriber less 


than it did in 1914. 
The Bell System generally has been able to 


meet higher commodity prices and increased 
wages by means of new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
y AMERICAR TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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Be Made Profitable NK 

Don’t send them to the butcher. They Cow y 4 

can be made to raise calves and produce BOOK pw | 

milk in paying quantity. Barrenness sim- “ K 

ply means that the cow's genital organs are FREE 

too weak to function properly. ! i 
Kow-Kare, the great cow medicine, acts = 

dire.Uy on these organs and the digestion, =<. 

corr ting the serious’ disorder. B. Se SS | 

Thomas, Knightville, Utah, writes us: SSS 4 





“ry 


I had a valuable Jersey cow eizht years “Fe 


old that had had seven calves. Something == 

went wrong with her after her last calf 

came, so that for two years. she failed to Kow-Kare is equally valuable in treat- 
become with calf. Fed her ‘some of your ing Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, 
Kow-iare last Jan. and she was all right Bunches. Milk Fever and Lost. Appetite. 
the first serving, and long before I had ‘Thousands of Gairymen use ‘Kow-Kare one 
given her the whole package of your Kow- 


week each month to keep up the milk yield 


hiare that I purchased. during the 


Mrs. 


winter months. 


Harvey Pay, Homer, writes: 


Ill, Let us mail you, free, our valuable 32 
“The registered Shorthorn cow I wrote you book. “The H. ‘ Doct a a 
zbcul last year, and which I treated for — — age gy Lh tor. Kow 


Kare is sold by feed dealers, general stores 
and druggists. We will send either the $1.25 
or 65c size prepaid if your dealer is not 
supplied. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Darr nness, under your directions, dropped 
a fine Bull calf Jan. 2nd. ~ Less than one 
can of Kow-Kare did the work.” 


Hundreds of others tell us every year of 
making valuable producers from cows that 
peemed hopelessly barren. 





aa Pc.School Outi Mid EE 


— ibes cause, te and treat- 

% tolle b how San in all parts 
costly malady. = 
ee for free copy today. 


11 ps Lancaster, Wis. 
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MEbeciay Fa paige @ for p Barer 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 


PATENTS grime ies rei 


WATSON E. COLEMA 
WASHINGTON, Dc” 

























































































EGGS AND POULTRY 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into 
the shipping of day-old chicks and 
eggs by our advertisers, and the hatch- 
ing of same by our subscribers that 
the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can 
they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the 
greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that, 








FOR SALE—Black and White Leg- 
horn cockerels, $1.75 each, from 
selected heavy laying hens. White 
Wyandotte cockerels $2.25 each. R. 
W. SCHALLENBERG, Westernville, 
we. Ee 


PURE BRED LIGHT BRAHMA 








AND BUFF ORPHINGTON PUL- 
LETS AND COCKERELS. June 
hatch, $2.00 each. Order early. 
J. T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Big, healthy, pure- 
bred Tom Barron Strain English 


S. C. White Leghorn pullets)s Now 
laying. $1.75 each. SHERIDAN 
FARMS, Sheridan, Pa. 





PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND 
TOULOUSE GEESE, White Runners 
end Buff Dacks. J. H. WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 





COLORED muscovy ducks for 
breeding purposes. All young and 
good size. CARL WEBSTER, Peters- 
burg, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKER- 
E'.S. Mammoth Pekin Ducks. LAURA 
ID!CKER, Stamfordville, New York. 





GRAY AFRICAN GEESE, males 
and females; no pairs. EUGENE 
KE ELER, Wyalusing, Pa. ™ R. I. 





TINE SINGLE Comb Black Minorca 





cockerels, large Pekin Drakes. W. 
BROCK, So. Kortright, N. Y. 

ROSE COMB BROWN Leghorns. 
Selected, thoroughbred cockerels. 





BRUSH, Milton, Vermont. 


PURE BRED WHITE CHINA 
GEESE. L. L. VANDE MARK, Wya- 


lusing, Pa. ee » ben 
RUFF ROCK TRIOS—Cockerels, 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Baliston Lake, 


Pew York. 





,ARGE Pouen ducks; price reason- 
able. ELMER L. DUTTERA, Littles- 
town, Pa, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 














FOR SALE poultry’ incubation 
plant; sold 125,000 last year; can be 
doubled; netted $12,000, 1922. 
WRIGHT REALTY, 537 Powers, 
Rockester, N. Y. 

TURKEYS 





TURKEYS—A few Bronze, Narra- 
gansett, Bourbon Red and Whites; 
Cornish Indian Game Chickens. No 
orders accepted after December 15. 
WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O. 





BOURBON Red Turkeys $15 pair. 
Order early. GEO. LEHMAN, Amar- 
anth, Pa. 





SWIN 





120 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium 
Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, 
color white. Berkshire and Chester 
White Cross, color black and white, 
barrows, sows and boars. All A-1 
pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, at $5 each. 
Will crate and ship any part of the 
above lots C. O. D. on approval. 
JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell S&St., 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 





MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring 
Farm offers during September, 8 to 9 
week old pigs $5.00 each C. O. D. on 
approval. Bred from Big Types, easy 
feeders, fast growers, very prolific. 
Chester & Yorkshire cross. Berkshire 
& Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74, Dedham, Mass. 











Your Market Place 


Only 5 Cents a Word, Each Insertion 


This is YOUR Market Place. It helps you to sell, buy, rent or ex- 
change; to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be 
counted as part of the advertisement, and each initial or number 
counts as a word. Because of the low rate to subscribers and their 
friends, cash must accompany your order. 
Monday to guarantee insertion in the following week’s issue. 
your wants, as others have secured your interest, by following the style 
of the advertisements on this page, and address all communications to: 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Copy must be received by 
Phrase 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and 
ticle plan is a wonder. Get our ¢ 
sample case offer. HO-RO-co es 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. wh 





Toilet ar. 





ee 

AGENTS WANTED—aA ' 

a dollar an hour. Sell Mondete can 

ent patch for instant mending aa 
in all utensils. Sample Package f, 

COLLETTE MFG. CO. Dept. 140 

Amsterdam, N. Y. ; ' 








a 
OUR HELP BUREAU 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 

















REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 
—Berkshires, Chester White, all ages, 
mated, not akin. Bred sows, service 





boars; collies, beagies. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 
THREE REGISTERED O. lL G 


boars, 4 sows 3% mos., weight 125 
Ibs. Shropshire rams. HUBERT C. 
BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, N. Y. 





150 LBS. DUROC boars $25 each. 
Scissors and ‘Sensation breeding. 
White Muscovy ducks $5 a pair. 
RALPH WILSON, Bloomville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE brood sow and 5 pigs, 
5 weeks old, $35. Registered Guernsey 
bull, 4 years old, $110. DANIEL B. 
SAMPSON, Shokan, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester 
White Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Way- 
ville, N. Y. 








TOBACCO 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO — Chewing 
6 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3; 20 
pounds $5. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 
10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. Send 
no money, pay when received. CO- 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





TOBACCO— 
10 Ibs. $3; 20 


NATURAL LEAF 
Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.75; 
Ibs. $5.25; Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 
Ibs. $2.25; 20 Ibs. $4. HICKORY 
RIDGE FARMS, Mayfield, Ky. 








CATTLE 





MILKING Shorthorn Bull calves 
and yearlings at less than cost; fine 
individuals from excellent miiking 
dams. F. L. HANSEL, Winfield, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN FOR 
SALE—Direct from manufacturer at 
95c, $1.35 and $1.60 a pound. Postage 
paid on $5 orders. Write for samples. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





CALIFORNIA STATE LAND BOARD 
has for sale 87 irrigated farms, 10 to 
60 acres, at Ballico in San Joaquin 
Valley, on main line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, only requiring 5 per cent of 
purchase price; remainder in semi- 
annual installments extending over 
36% years, with 65 per cent interest. 
Money advanced for improvements 
and dairy stock. Splendid communi- 
ties being established. You can farm 
all year in California; all deciduous 
fruits profitably grown; alfalfa paying 
crop. Ideal conditions stock and poul- 
try. Nowhere else such a combina- 
tion of winterless climate, sunshine, 
seashore, mountains, fertile valleys, 
paved highways, efficient marketing 
associations, excellent schools. Illus- 
trated folders mailed free on request. 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, General Coloniza- 
tion Agent, Santa Fe, 951 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, Ills. 





NEAR NEW YORK—104 acres 
with 16 dairy cattle, 3 horses, 6 hogs, 
100 poultry, vehicles, tools, imple- 
ments, oats, rye, corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, vegetables, etc.; easy commut- 
ing to New York; express service; 
big income selling products nearby 
top-markets; 100 acres tillable, 4 
acres woodlot; variety fruit; 2-story 
7-room house, grand view; big barn, 
garage, poultry house. Owners called 
away, $10,000 takes all, only $2,500 
needed. Details page 94 Illus. Catalog 
1200 Bargains FREE. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150-R Nassau &t., 
New York City. 

EXCHANGE large dairy farm of 
432 acres, 17-room house, 3 large 
barns, plenty of other buildings. May 
or may not include 45 head stock and 
an up-to-date set farming tools for a 
smaller farm in Md., Va., Del., N. J., 
or W. Va. Box 139, Station F., New 
York City. 


IF YOU WANT to buy New York 
farm get our special bargain prices. 
WRIGHT REALTY, 537 Powers 
Rochester, N. Y. 














BECOME millinery designers, $35 
week; fascinating; experience un- 
necessary; sample lessons free; write 
immediately. Franklin _ Institute 
Dept. L 836, Rochester, N.Y.” 


WOMEN—GIRLS over 15. Learn 
dress-costume designing. Earn $35 
week up. Sewing experience unneces. 
sary. Sample lessons free. Write im. 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 542, Rochester, N. Y. 








MALE HELP WANTED _ 











WANTED—Farmers; men, boya, 
over 17. Become railway mail clerks, 
$132-$195 month. Travel. See the 
country. Common education suffi. 
cient. List positions free. Write im. 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 34, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—Head farmer and seam- 
stress at $1,500 and home. Must be 
executive and capable. No tobacco or 
children. Wé§ll consider single woman 
seamstress at $720. For particulars, 
write, enclosing stamp, Superintend- 
ent, County Training School, Law- 
rence, Mass. 








FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for rail- 


roads nearest their homes—every- 
where, beginners $150; later $250 
@monthly (which position?) RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 
60, willing to accept Government 
Positions, ~$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 258 St. 
Louis, immediately. 





$35 WEEK—Boys, men. Become 
automobile experts. earn while earn- 
ing. Write FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 440, Rochester, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS— 
Males $10; females $8. ELBRITON 
FARM, R. I. Hudson, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Airedale puppies and 
Beagle puppies H. OAKLEY, Strat- 
tonville, Pa. 














sell, trade or buy. 





Do You Want to 
Buy— Sell or Swap? 


HAT have you that you want to sell—your 

farm, your livestock or machinery perhaps 

—something that some other farmer needs which 
you can dispose of to advantage? 


Write us for advertising rates. Send your ad for 
the next issue if you have anything you want to | 


Subscribers’ Advertising Service Department 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York, N. Y. 




















PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt 
service. Avoid dangerous delays. 
Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling how to 
obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest Ref- 
erences. Write TODAY. b ey 





Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write today for FREE 
instruction book and Evidence of 
Conception blank. Send sketch oF 
model for examination and opinion; 
strictly confidential. No delay in my 
offices; my reply special delivery- 
Reasonable - terms. Personal atten- 
tion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, Regis- 
tered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southera 
Building, Washington, D. C. 











ea 


HONEY—Pure extracted, 60 |D. 
can at our station, clover-bassw 
$7.80 buckwheat $6.30; 40 Ibs. $5.60, 
buckwheat $4.80. Ten Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.05, buck- 
wheat $1.80. RAY C. WILCOX. 
Odessa, N. Y. 


HONEY—Pure extracted. Circula? 











] 


free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept & 
Dundee, New York. 





JACKSON & CO, 328 Ouray Bldg. © 
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OR some reason there has been a 
rfect epidemic lately of trouble 
livery of shipments of eggs. 

Three such cases have recently been 
settled through the Service Bureau 
and each time the subscriber reported 
that the claim had been handled to 
pis perfect satisfaction. 

J. E. Haynes of Cuba, N. LY. 
shipped two cases to a reliable New 
York commission house and was very 
much surprised to receive a_ state- 
ment from them, that his eggs had 
arrived “cracked, stained and 
broken.” Only a very small amount 
were in good condition. _In corre- 
spondence with the commission firm, 
the American Agriculturist found 
them able to give absolute proof that 
the responsibility rested with the Ex- 
press Company. An agent of the 
firm had opened the shipment in 
the presence of the driver of the 
truck, who immediately called an 
inspector to examine the opened 
cases. He agreed that the damage 
was exactly that which they reported 
to the subscriber. They gave a state- 
ment of what would have been paid 
f the eggs had been received in per- 
fect condition and as a result, the Ser- 
vice Bureau was able to file a claim 
against the express company. The 
case was so clear’ that the express 
company had no “come back,” and 
within a few weeks they sent a check 
which made up the difference be- 
tween the value of the original ship- 
ment and the amount which the 
commission house had paid for the 
eggs in good- condition. 

Another case, that of Orson D. 
Hodges of Poolville, N. Y., had to 
do with a shipment of a case of eggs, 
but this time the responsibility rested 
with the commission merchant. The 
merchants claimed that remittance 
had been made, but on our urging 
thm to do so, looked up their 
records. As a result they sent a 
duplicate check, cancelling the first 
ene and thus ending the complaint. 


Our “Prompt and Efficient Work”’ 
Another subscriber had some diffi- 
culty with the same firm, a new one 
which perhaps is not in smooth 
running order. After tracing the 
shipment it was found that the ex- 
press company delivered it in good 
condition. The responsibility was 
therefore again with the firm., This 
time there was no delay in the answer 
received from the commission house. 


pe 
in the de 


Mrs. Telfer wrote that the “prompt 
and efficient work” of the Service 
Bureau had brought action, . which 


she herself had been unable to get. 
In the case of Joseph Moravec of 
Preeville, N. Y¥., the express company 
was again to blame. Mr. Moravec 
shipped a case of eggs to a New York 
City firm which, because of the con- 
dition of the shipment, refused to ac- 
cept the case. He immediately filed 
a claim with the Express Company 
in the amount of $13, but received a 
check for $4.64 and a charge of 
"2c for delivering the eggs. Feeling 
‘hat the payment was not just. Mr. 
Moravec asked the Service Bureau to 
intercede on his behalf. The express 
company finally agreed that Mr. Mor- 
avec’s claim was a just one and after 
Some little correspondence, sent a 
check for $8.36 to the Service Bureau. 
In acknowledging it» Mr. Moravec 
wrote “please reccive my _ heartiest 
thanks for what yeu have done for 
me. Of course I will let the neigh- 
borhood know of this kindness of 
yours to a farmer. Your paper is a 
favorite with my wife as well as with 


me. With many thanks and best 
Wishes.”” 


A New Service for Shippers 
_ American Agriculturist readers will 
emember that last summer we told 
‘* the establishment of a new service 
/v the New York State Department of 
‘Tms and Markets. A recent bulletin 


nn this organization tells that the 
it 


Me Bureau is now in working 
i Its services include assistance 
ecuring ers, the quotation of 


tonal for movements by freight or ex- 
SS, the tracing of delayed freight, 
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Egg Shipments Still Give Trouble _ - 


Service Bureau Aids Readers Whose Shipments are Lost or Damaged 
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the locating of lost shipments, the, 
furnishing of advice on packing prob- 
lems, the designating of best routes to 
given markets and help in filing 
claims for loss and damage and for 
overcharge. 

This bureau aims to be a preventive 
as well as a cure for many of the 
transportation ills that effect both 
shippers and consignees and we feel 
that many American Agriculturist 
readers will be able to profit by the 
service now offered. This assistance 
is given without charge. 


A Missing Shipment Found 


Last spring Mr. W. A. Kelly of 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., sent check 
for $19.80 to a Philadelphia firm for 
a shipment of wire. Late in Septem- 
ber he wrote the Agriculturist to say 
that he had not received the wire or 
had any word from the firm. We im- 
mediately took it up with the firm, 
writing several letters before a reply 
was elicited. It finally developed that, 
the shipment had been made and evi- 
dently had gone astray. After going 
through the necessary formalities to 
make sure that this was really the 
case, the firm made a duplicate ship- 
ment. Mr. Kelly wrote us, early in 
November, that the second shipment 
had been received and that as a mat- 
ter of fact he doubted very much 
whether he would have ever received 
it unless the magazine hed taken a 
hand in the matter. 


The old saying that some sales- 
men could sell refrigerators to 
Eskimos might apply in one case 
which the American Agriculturist, 
Service Bureau recently had _ the 
pleasure of settling. 

Mrs. J. B., the wife of a subscriber, 
who was unable to read or write, was 
persuaded by a book salesman to sign 
for a set of medical books. A small 
payment down was made, but $20 was 
still due on the set and was to have 
been paid in installments of $2 each. 
The company, maintaining that Mrs. 
B. signed of her own volition, refused 
to take back the set, especially as the 
matter was not reported until the 
first installment was due sometime 
later. 

However, after the Service Bureau 
intervened, the company agreed not 
only to waive the suit which they 
were about to start and which would 
have entailed additional payments and 
costs in addition to the sum due on 
the books, but also rather unwillingly 
agreed to take back the set of books. 
We had, meanwhile, advised Mr. B. 
not to send the payment and he there- 
fore withheld the money until in- 
formed of the outcome of our cor- 
respondence with the firm. The sub- 
scriber was perfectly willing to send 
the books back and forfeit the deposit, 
and this compromise was finally ar- 
ranged. Mr. B. offered the Service 
Bureau whatever compensation they 
thought fair, but as usual we wrote 
that we were only too glad to help. 


Still Dodging Court Action 


I am in some trouble with the DB. 
Cornell Company. In 1914, I listed my farm 
with them and to my knowledge they never 
made any move to sell. In 1918; I sold the 
farm myself and now they want the core. 
mission for selling. Their agent made out 
the contract and read it to me but he 
didn’t read page four at all JI never erp 
posed that the agreement was holding after 
one year. I also paid the agent $20 which 
he said would he returned if they did noe 
sell the farm within a reasonable time. It 
was not returned. Will you try to help me 
on this matter?—(D. C. Dunbar,/ Cortland 
County, N. Y 


PD. B. Cornell is famous for hts 
sharp practice among farmers, listing 
their farms for sale_and collecting « 
fee. Cornell extracts from the. owner 
a listing fee of $20 or $25 by the 
false representation that he has city 
buyers for farms who will pay 4 
higher price than the farmer expects. 
The receipt given for the listing fee 
according to the agreement becomes 
a withdrawal fee if the property is 
withdrawn or sold by some other 
means. 


Our subscriber’s present difficulty ss 
evigently similar to that of many 
bers wke have paid out this listing 
fee and thea were called upon to pay 
coinmission later on. If our subscri> 
er took Cornel] to court he could uo 
doubt ewllect the iisting fee which mh 
paid to the representative. Howvver, 
without a doubt the attorney's [ves 
would be mucb in excess of the cheb 
recovered. There have been farmers 
who have taken Cornell to court te 
make a test case of it. Cornell Nae 
a reputation of dodging court actions. 

Cornell hails from Great Barrin:- 
ton, Mass., and claims legal residence 
in Troy, N. Y., for the purpose of ds- 
ing business in New York state anf 
for the purpose of bringing action 
against New York farmers. In com- 
menting on court cases in which Cor- 
nell was defeated, the Berkshire 
Courier of Cornell’s home town, Great 
Barrington, voices the sentiments of 
that community which seems to feel 


that it is rid of a typica] real estate | 


shark and habitual bad actor. 


Other Service Rendered 

Twenty-one baskets of good cucum- 
bers were sent from Florida, N. Y., in 
August, but no check went back 
through the mails to the subscriber, 
Mr. Ed. Culver. Persuasion brought 
the commission merchant to reason 
and Mr. Culver not only wrote that 
he received the check in short order, 
but also sent a dollar to renew his 
subscription to the magazine as an 
evidence of his appreciation of the 
work of the Service Bureau in col- 
lecting the money due him. 

It took four months to collect pay- 
ment from a New York knitting firm 
which owed one of our subscribers 
money for knitted booties, but the 
Service Bureau finally straightened 
the matter out and obtained a check 
for $5.24. The Service Bureau 
answering her request informed her 
that it would be wise in the future 
to deal with a more reliable house. 











One of the Best 

The following letter speaks for it- 
self: 

“I have keen getting the American 
Agriculturist for several years and I 
think it is one of the best farm 
papers published. The American Ag- 
riculturist Service Bureau is one of 
the best things for the subscribers 
ever gotten up by a paper. 

“I never teok the opportunity to 
use it until about two weeks ago, and 
at the information those in charge 
gave me and the way they made it so 
clear to me, certainly was pleasing to 
me. I am only sorry that I did not 
go to them for help sooner, as I think 
it is the best place you can go for in- 
formation. 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “RAYMOND O. HAAG, 
“Luthersburg, Pa.” 


“Just the Paper for Farmers” 

“Your Service Bureau is worth 
more to the subscribers than the ac- 
tual subscription price of the paper,” 
wrote Mrs. J. W. C., Fredonia, Pa. 

For several months she had been 
trying to get satisfaction from a mail 
order house which had badly bungled 
her order. A check was due her but 
after repeatedly writing and filling 
out blanks she decided to appeal to 
the Service Bureau for aid. - 

As a result, her check was received 
in full within a very few days. 

“Thank you for your kindness in 
helping me get my rights,” wrote }irs. 
Cc. “The American Agriculturist is 
just the paper for farmers.” 

Your letter received yesterda,. Aed 
been looking for the agent that usuafty 
comes for the money. That is whe 
we négiccted to send our subscri ether 
My husband and myself are old peor» 
and ave have taken your papw b-r 
years. Vv¥e would fec! lost without 't 
Find’ $1.00 for a year. We may 20% 
need it longer. We aro 77 and 30--- 
(Mrs. Nathaniel Fitch, Wyoming Co., 
Pa. 
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RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS—My method of catch- 
ing foxes has no equal. Will send 
free. EVERETT SHERMANN, Whit- 
man, Mass. 





RAW FURS WANTED by old re- 
liable American firm that pays high- 
est market prices and gives an honest 
assortment; write for price lists. O, 
FERRIS CoO., Chatham, N. Y. ~ 

WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL 
country consignments of beef, horse 
hides and kindred lines. Prompt and 
fair returns. Write for tags. PENN- 
SYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced 
prices. Direct to Planters. No agents. 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, 
mulberries. Ornamental trees, vines 
and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 


119, Cleveland, Tenn. 





—- ——- — ~ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE FENCE LAW by Marcus M. 
McCullough, LL.B. A full discussion 
of the laws relating to the building 


and maintenance of division and 
boundary fences; when enacted; their 
subsequent history and how they af- 
fect the farmer. Booklet sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1. MARCUS M, 
McCULLOUGH, 55 Liberty St., New 
York City. 





PURE CANE MOLASSES—Nothing 
better for your stock. Increases milk 
flow. SPECIAL: One barrel FREE 
on order for ten. Shipments made 
from Philadelphia or New York. 
Write for low prices. HOWARD BRO- 
THERS, South Shaftsbury, Vermont 


FERRETS that are good on Rats 
and Rabbits, white or brown; females 
$5, males $4.50, pair $9; will ship 
anywhere C. O. D.; prompt shipment 
assured. J. E. YOUNGER, Dept 21, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 

ARE YOU MAKING LESS than 
Fifty Dollars per week? Establish 
your own business in your own sec- 
tion. lor our proposition, write L. H, 
VAN TASSEL, Newark, New York. 


ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. 
Have seven cars, shipped subject in- 
spection. W. A. WITHROW, Route 
Four. Syracuse, New York. 





— 


1,000 ENVELOPES, Noteheads, 
Billheads or Business Cards $2.75 
postpaid. Samples free. ANDERSON 


PRESS, Beacon, N. Y. 





WHY HAVE UGLY WARTS?-~ 
Guaranteed cure in 30 days. Write at 
once to Box 285, Terre Haute, Ind. 

FERRETS—Safe 
Stoc’ ruarnanteed. F. 
T.ondon, Ohio. 


arrival. Pric#s. 
G. HELD, New 








FERRETS-—2,000 head, single pairs 
or dozen lots. IF. G. HELD, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 





FERRETS—Send for price list. 
CARL G WEBBER, Wellington, 
Ohio. 

FERRETS for sale. Price list free. 
GLENDALE FERRET CO., Welling- 
ton. O 





HANDLED, hunting ferrets, cheap. 
CLARENCE SNIDER, Somerset, oO. 

HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE 
STEVENS, Petersborough, Ontario. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT 
HOME—F ull course, diploma. Free 
catalog. AUCTIONEERS’ SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE, 1215 Arlington 
Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 

SHEEP 

THREE REGISTERED SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS for sale; inquire of 
H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. ck 





OXFORD Rams, also 14 breeding 
ewes, bred. H. S. TILBURY, Owego, 
N. Y. 
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John Cardigan, a pioneer in the country of the giant redwoods, succeeds 
in establishing the settlement of Sequoia, builds a home and the first sawmill 


in that territory, and finds a wife in a brave sailor's daughter. 


Cardigan’s 


wife dies when their son, Bryce, is born and she is buried in a grove of red- 
woods, the Valley of the Giants, which. she planned, should become a public 


park. 


Bryce, a sturdy, self-reliant iad, is soon the confidant of his father, 


now facing the struggle of his carcer with Col. Pennington who has bought 


the Squaw Creck Timber. 
he has ruined his son’s inheritance. 
he is on his way home. 


Cardigan has heen out-manoeuvered and believes 
Bryce, after a trip abroad, telegraphs 


HEN the overland train coasted into Red Bluff and slid to a grinding 


halt. Bryce Cardigan saw that 


the Highest 


Living Authority had de- 


scended from the train also He had elected to designate her thus in the 
absence of any information anent her Christian and family names, and for 
the further reason that quite obviously she was a very superior person. He 
had a vague suspicion that she was the kind of girl in whose presence a man 
feels that he must appear on parade—one of those alert. highly intelligent 
young women so extremely apt to reduce an ordinarily intelligent young man 


to a state of stupid immobility. 


Bryce had travelled in the same car with the Highest Living Authority 
from Chicago and had made up his mind that with a little encouragement 
she could be induced to make a speech about Women’s Rights, run for office 
or manage somebody's political campaign; that she could drive an automo- 
bile and had probably been arrested for speeding; that she could go ‘around 


any golf links in the country in ninety 


ed it 


RYCE couid see that she was the 

daughter of some large rich man. 
The sparsity of jewciry and the rich 
simplicity of her attire proved that, 
and moreover she was accompanied 
by a French maid to whom she spoke 
perfect French. She possessed poise 
For the rest, she had wonderful jet- 
black hair, violet eyes, and milk-white 
skin, a correct nose but a somewhat 
generous mouth. Bryce guessed she 
was twenty or twenty-one years old 
and that she had a temper. On the 
whole, she was rather wonderful but 
not dazzling—at least, not to Bryce 
Cardigan. He told himself she mere- 
ly interested him as a type—whatever 
he meant by Uhat. 

The fact that this remarkable young 
woman had also left the train at Red 
Bluff furthér interested him, for he 
knew Red Bluff and while giving due 
credit to its many lovely damsels, 
Bryce had a suspicion that no former 
Red Bluff girl would dare to invade 
the old home town with a French 
maid. He noted, as further evidence, 
that the youthful baggage-smasher at 
the station failed to recognize her and 
was evidently dazzled when, followed 
by the maid struggling with two suit- 
cases, she approached him and in 
pure though alien English (the Italian 
A predominated) inquired the name 
and tocation of the best hotel and the 
hour and point of departure of the 
automobile stage for San Hedrin. 
The youth had answered her first 
question and was about to answer the 
second when George Sea Otter, in all 
his barbaric splendor, came _  pussy- 
footing around the corner of _ the 
station in old man Cardigan’s regal 
touring-car. 

The Highest Living Authority 
turned and beheld George Sea Otter. 
Beyond a doubt he was of the West 
westward. She had heard that Cali- 
fornia &stage-drivers were picturesque 
fellows, and in al! probability the dis- 


placing of the old coach of the mowvse-; 


thriller in favour of the motor-stage 
had not disturbed the drivers in their 
choice of raiment. She noted the 
rifle-stock projecting from the scab- 
bard, and a vision of a stage hold-up 
flashed across her mind Ah, yes, of 
course—the express messenger's 
weapon, no doubt! And further to 
clinch her instant assumption that 
here was the Sequoia motor-stage, 
there was the pennant adorning the 
wind-shield! 


ISMISSING the baggage-smasher 

with a smile, the Highest 
lAving Authority approached George 
Sea Otter, noting, the while, further 
evidence that this car was a public 
conveyance, for the young man.who 
had been her fellow-ptksenger was 
heading toward the automobile also. 
She heard him say: 

“Hello, George. you radiant red 
rascal! I'm mighty glad to see you, 
boy. Shake!” 

They shook, George Sea Otter’s 
dark eyes and white teeth flashing 
pleasurably. Bryce tossed his bag 
into the tonneau; the half-breed 
epened the front door; and the 


and had read Maeterlinck and enjoy- 


young master had his foot on the 
running-board when a_ soft voice 
spoke at his elbow: 

“Driver, this is the stage for 
Sequoia, is it not?” 

George Sea Otter could scarcely 
credit his auditory nerves. “This car?” 
he demanded bluntly, “this—the 
Sequoia stage! Take a look, lady. 
This here's a Napier imported Eng- 
lish automobile. It’s a private car 
and belongs to my boss here.” 

“I’m so sorry I slandered your car,” 
she replied demurely. “I observed 
the pennant on the wind-shield, and 
I thought 

Bryce Cardigan turned and lifted 
his hat. . 

“Quite naturally, you thought it was 
the Sequoia stage,”’ he said to her. 
He turned a smoldering glance upon 
George Sea Otter. “George,” he 
declared ominously, but with a _ sly 
wink that drew the sting from his 
words, “Next time a lady speaks to 
you and asks you a simple question, 
answer yes or no and refrain from 
sarcastic remarks. Don’t let your 
enthusiasm for this car run away 
with you.” He faced the girl again. 
“Was it your intention to go out to 
Sequoia on the next trip of the stage?” 

She nodded. 

“That means you will have to wait 
here three days until ‘the stage re- 
turns from Sequoia,” Bryce replied. 

“I realized, of course, that we 
would arrive here too late to connect 
with the stage if it ran on schedule,” 
she explained, “but it didn’t occur to 
me that the driver wouldn't wait for 
our train. I had an idea his schedule 
was rather elastic.” 

“Stage-drivers have no imagination, 
to speak of,”’ Bryce assured her. To 
himself he remarked: “She's used to 
having people wait on her.” 

A shade of annoyance passed over 
the classic features of the Highest 
Living Authority. “Oh, dear,” she 
complained, “how fearfully awkward! 
Now I shall have to take the ext 
train to San Francisco and book pas- 
sage on the steamer to Sequoia—and 
Marcelle is such a poor sailor!” 

Bryce had an inspiration and 
hastened to reveal it. 

“We are about to start for Sequoia, 
although the lateness of our start will 
compel us to put up tonight at the 
rest-house on Trinity River and con- 
tinue in the morning. However, this 
house is emirently respectable and 
the food and accommodations are 
extraordinarily good for mountains; 
so, if an invitation to occupy the 
tonneau of my car will not be con- 
strued as an impertinence, coming as 
it does from a total stranger, you are 
at liberty to regard this car as to all 
intents and purposes the public con- 
veyance which so scandalously de- 
clined to wait for you this morning.” 


HE looked at him searchingly .for 
an instant; then with a peculiarly 
winning smile and a graceful inclina- 
tion of her head she thanked him and 
accepted his hospitality—thus: 
“Why, certainly not! You are very 


kind, and I shall be eternally grate- 
afui.”” 

“Thank you for that vote of con- 
fidence. It makes me feel that I have 
your permission to introduce myself. 
My name is Bryce Cardigan, and I live 
in Sequoia when I’m at home.” 

“Of Cardigan’s Redweods?” she 
questioned. He nodded. “I’ve heard 
of you, I think,” she continued. “I 
am Shirley Sumner.” 

“You do not live in Sequoia.” 

“No, but I’m going to hereafter. I 
was there about ten years ago.” 

He grinned and thrust out a great 
hand which she surveyed gravely for 
a minute before inserting hers in it. 
“I wonder,” he said, “if it is to be my 
duty to give you a ride every time you 
eome to Sequoia? The last time you 
wheedled me into giving you a ride on 
my pony, Midget. Do you, by any 
chance, recall that incident?” 

She looked up at him wonderingly. 
“Why—why, you're the boy with the 
beautiful auburn hair,” she declared. 
He lifted his hat and revealed his 
thick thatch in all its glory. “I’m 
not so sensitive about it now,” he ex- 
plained. “When we firsi met, refer- 
ence to my hair was apt to rile me.” 
He shook her little hand with cordial 
good-nature. “What a pity it wesn’t 
possible for us to renew acquaintance 
on the train, Miss Sumner!” 


66 ETTER late than never, Mr. 

Cardigan, considering the pre- 
dicament in which you found me. 
What became of Midgét?” 

“Midget, I regret to state, made a 
little pig of herself one day and died 
of acute indigestion. She ate half a 
sack of carrots, and knowing full well 
that she was eating forbidden fruit, 
she bolted them, and for her failure 
to Fletcherize—but speaking of 
Fletcherizing, did you dine aboard the 
train?” 

She nodded. “So did I, Miss Sum- 
ner; hence I take it that you are 
quite ready to start.” 

“Quite, Mr. Cardigan." 

“Then we'll drift. George, suppose 
you pile Miss Sumner’s hand-baggage 
in the tonneau and then pile in there 
yourself and keep Marcelle company. 
I'll drive; and you can sit up in front 
with me, Miss Sumner, snug *behind 
the wind-shield where you'll not be 
blown about.” 

“I’m sure this is going to be a far 


pleasanter journey than the stage 
could possibly have afforded,” she 
said graciously as Bryce took the 


wheel. 

“You are very kind to share. the 
pleasure with me, Miss Sumner.” He 
went through his gears, and the car 
glided away on its journey. “By the 
way,” he said suddenly as he turned 
west toward the distant bite moun- 
tains of Trinity County, “how did you 
happen to connect me with Cardigan’s 
redwoods?” 

“T’'ve heard my uncle, Colonel Seth 
Pennington, speak of them.” 

“Colonel Seth Pennineton means 
nothing in my young life. I never 
heard of him before; so I dare say 
he’s a newcomer in our country. I’ve 
been Away six years,” he added in ex- 
planation. 

“We're from Michigan. Uncle was 
formerly in the lumber business there, 
but he’s logged out now.” 

“I see. So he came West, I suppose, 
and bought a lot of redwood timber 
cheap from some old. croaker who 
never could see any future to the 
redwood lumber industry. Personally, 
I don’t think he could have made.a 
better investment. I hope I shall. have 
the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance when I deliver you to him. Per- 
haps you may be a neighbour of 
mine. Hope so.” 

At this juncture George Sea Otter, 
who had been an interested listener 
to the conversation, essayed a grunt 
from the rear _ seat. Instantly, to 
Shirley Sumner’s vast surprise, her 
host grunted also; whereupon George 
Sea Otter broke into a series of grunts 
and guttural exclamations which evi- 
dently appeared quite intelligible to 
her host, for he slowed down to five 
miles an hour and cocked one ear 
to the rear; apparently he was pro- 
foundly interested in whatever infor- 
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mation his henchman had to impart, 
When Georve Sea Utter finished hig 
harangue, Bryce nodded and once 
more gave his attention to tossing 
the miles behind him. 

“What language was that”” Shirley 


Sumner inquired, consumed with 
curiosity. 
“Digger Indian,” he replied, 


“George’s mother was my nurse, ind 
he and I grew up together. Sp» | can't 
very well help speaking the language 
of the tribe.” 


HEY chattered on many subjects 

for the first twenty miles; then 
the road marrowed and climbed 
steadily, and thereafter Bryce gave 
all of his attention to the car, for 
a deviation of a foot from the wheel. 
rut on the outside of the road would 
have sent them hurtling over the 
grade into-the deep-timbered canons 


below. Their course led throug} 





a 
rugged wilderness, widely diversified 
and transcendently beautiful, and 


the girl was rather glad of the op- 
portunity to enjoy it in silence. Ajso 
since Bryce’s gaze never’ wavered 
from the road, she had a chance to 
appraise him critically while pretend. 
ing to look past him to the tumbled, 
snow-covered ranges to their right. 


She saw a big, supple, powerful man 
of twenty-five or six, with the hearing 
and general demeanour of one many 


years his elder. His rich, dark auburn 
hair was wavy, and a curling loc f 
it had escaped from the band of his 


cap at the temple; his eyes’ were 
brown and were the striking feat 

of a strong, rugged countenance, for 
they were spaced at that cminently 
proper interval which proclaims an 
horest man. His nose was high, of 
medium thickness and just a trifle 
long—the nose of a thinker. His 


ears were large, with full lobes—the 
ears of a generous man. The mouth, 
full-lipped but firm, the he: 
and square chin, the great 
(most, amazingly free from freckles) 
denoted the man who would not avoid 
a fight worth while. Indeed. while 
the girl was looking covertly at him, 
she saw his jaw set and a sdden, 
fierce light 'eap up in his eves. which 
at first sight had seemed to her rather 
quizzical. SubconsSciously he lifted 
one hand from the whee! and c'enchel 
it: he wagged his head a very little 
bit; consequently she knew his 
thoughts were far away. and for 
some reason, not quite clear to her, 
she would have preferred that they 
weren't. As a tisual thing young 
men did not go wool-gatherinz in her 
presence; so she sought to divert his 
thourhts to present company 

“What a perfectly. glorious coun- 
try!’ she exclaimed. “Can't we stop 
for just a minute to appreciate it?” 

“Yes,"" he replied abstractedly as he 
descended from the car and sat at her 
feet while she drank in the beauty 
of the scene, “it’s a he country; I love 
it, and I’m glad to get back to it.” 

Upon their arrival at the res 
house, however, Bryce cheered Up 
and during dinner was very attentive 
and mildly amusing, although Shirley's 
keen wits assured her that this was 
merely a clever pose and _ sustained 
with difficulty. She was confirmed in 
this assumption when, after sifting 
with him a little on the porch after 
dinner; she compfained of being weary 
and bade him good-night. She had 
searcely left him when he ca!!ed: 

“George!” 

The half-breed slid out of the dark- 
ness and sat down beside him. A 
moment later, through the open wint- 
dow of her room just above the porch 
where Bryce and George Sea (Otter 
sat, Shirley heard the former sy: 

“George, when did you first notice 
that my father’s sight was beginning 
to fail?” 

“About two years ago, Bryce.” 

“What made you notice it?” 

“He began to walk with his hands 
held out in front of him, and some- 
times he lifted his feet-too high.” 

“Can he see at all now, George’ 

“Oh, yes, a little bit—enough bs 
make his way to the office and back. 


hands 


(Continued on Page 403) 
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OW can we plan our kitchen 
to save steps?” Housewives 
are beginning to realize that a few 
simple changes may make all the dif- 
ference between exhaustion and com- 
fort in the way their work can be 
“gone. Housewives are business wom- 
en, and their kitchen equipment. rep- 
resents “the tools of the trade.” 
Doesn't farmer husband have the 
tools necessary to carry on. his work? 
Isn't his wife his’ partner? Certainly, 
and so we'll start with a cabinet 
within which our tools can be ar- 
-ranged. Words cannot state too 
strongly how much a cabinet saves 
by accommodating so many articles. 
Place your cabinet near your stove so 
you can prepare foods on it, then 
take just a few steps and put your 
custard or pie right in the oven. 


«é 


What Sort of a Cabinet? 





Now we can use either a commer- 
cia) cabinet—there are a good many 
makes—or we can get the handy man 


to make one for us. Or we can fasten 
the top of a cabinet to the wall, in- 
stead of placing it directly upon the 
lower base. This gives us more table 
room and we can add a small sheif 
underneath for cook books or small 
utensils. A good suggestion is to screw 
in a dozen cuphooks at short inter- 
yals on which to hang the beaters, 
spoons, cake turner, etc. 

Every good housekeeper knows the 
value of that old saying, “a place for 
everything and everything in _ its 
place.” This should be carried out 
literally in a kitchen cabinet. Here 
you store all your dry supplies—pans, 
a few dishes, bottles of spices, and 
the necessities of cooking. 

Such a top makes an excellent 
small eating space, since it is easy to 
wash off and needs no table cloth. 
A little centerpiece takes away the 
effect of kitchen table if desired. Just 
think of the long table cloths which 
will not have to be ironed! 

A Uheaper Cabinet Top 

If you have an old table you de- 
sire to cover and do not, feel able to 
purchase one of these enameled tops, 
buy ordinary zine and the good man 
of the house will place it for you, if 
yor are not sufficiently expert. 

The flour bin, especially the tilting 
kind usually found in a purchased 
cabinet, is a wonderful convenience. 
About fifty pounds of flour can be 
stored here. The average cabinet also 
has other bins for cake flour, sugar, 
ete. In a purchased cabinet the glass 
jars for spices, tea, coffee, etc., are 
very nice, but if you do not care to 
buy so expensive an outfit, take some 
erdinarv fruit jars and label them. 
The contents are easily seen, so you 
will know when to replenish them. 

Some women think they cannot sit 
down to work, but it is much better 
for von, and is all a matter of getting 
used to it. Some cabinets have a 
swinging stool attached to the side. 
However, a tall office-stool or even an 
old piano stool may be supplied in ity 
place. Avail yourself of every oppor- 
tunity of being seated to work for this 
is much more sensible than to éndure 

an extra physical strain. 

To a woman, “looks” is an import- 
ant factor. And the appearance of a 
kitchen means a lot to the worker. 
A cabinet in the kitchen is what a 
Piano is in the parlor. How mich 
more time is spent by the farmer's 
wife in the kitchen than in the par- 
lor? Then let us “dress it up.” @sp>- 
cially when convenience is combined 
with beauty. 


Remember Those at College 
HILDA RICHMOND 


Many farm boys and girls start col- 
lere this year. Among them are hun- 
dreds who have never beén away for 
more than a night or two at a time 
in their lives. They are bound to be 
desperately lonely, particularly at 
first, so it is up to the home folks to 
eps them by every means pos- 
ible, 

From the first, letters should be fre- 
auent and very eheery. There really 
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Saving Steps Around the Kitchen 


And a Timely Suggestion for the Home-Staying Mother 


1922 


should be a course in letter writing in 
every school, but since that has. never 
been established here are a few rules 
sto observe:— 

Do not lecture the lonely being amid 
strange surroundings. Write as if you 
fully expected the young folks to enjoy 
every minute of the time getting ac- 
quainted with other boys and girls, at- 
tending the various class social affairs, 
mingling with church people and in 
every way getting ready to have a good 
time for three or four college years. 
Do not weigh them down with such 
reminders as: “Your father and I are 
making great sacrifices to send you to 
school, and you are having advantages 
we never dreamed of, so be sure to 
make the most of your opportunities.” 
No doubt they have heard that at 
home, multitudes of time, and repeti- 
tion will do no good when they are 
feeling blue and homesick. If you can 
go to visit them, do so. Take a “day 
off’ even if it does interfere somewhat 
with your home routine. Cheer them 
up, talk about the bright side of col- 
lege life, tell them of the good times 
you are planning for their first vaca- 
tion and be interested in all their new 
and strange experiences. 

Last, but not. least, remember them 
with good things from the farm. Noth- 
ing ever tastes so good as the con- 
tents of “a box from home.” Be it 











Wawfiles 
HERBERT LOGAN CLEVENGER 


The wawffle-iron ez pipin’ ‘hot, 
The bow! ez full o’ batter, 

En on the drain-board by the sink, 
Thur stan’s a yalier platter 

Thet soon’ll be a holdin’ of 

A orispy, steamin’ pile 

Which wont last long, I’m thinkin’, 
Fer wawffies is my style. 


Maw never cuts ’em into fours 
Like some folks thet I know, 

But gives ’em to you al! in one 
En lets you eat ’em so. 

Thurs always honey in a crock, 
En melted butter too, 

To pour all over every one 

En soak ’em through en through. 





I never hed enuf but onct— 
Thet time I et fifteen. 

En. reely I wuz-bustin’ nigh, 
En sort o’ turnin’ green. 

I give a gasp en set right still. 
By crack! It wuz awful. 

I'd died, I'll bet, ef I hed et 
Another dog-gone waw'ifle. 























large or small, every classmate will 
envy the recipient. Put in apples, nuts, 
a jar of pickles, home-made taffy and 
any other appetizing favorites from 
the home kitchen. A tiny jar of but- 
ter can be kept cold and sweet on the 
window ledge, and the hungry boy or 
girl can indulge in a little spread 
nights, with crackers or rolls bought 
at a bakery. At home, jam or crack- 
ers may have beer tame, but at col- 
lege it is a feast. Cold boijed ham, 
cold meat loaf, jelly cake, and even 
baked beans carry well, and cam be en- 
joyed when a day or so old. 

A good plan is to make the things 
in the afternoon and ship them that 
night by parcels post or express, to 
have them in the _ student’s hands 
within twenty-four hours if possible. 
It takes a little effort, but it pays 
richly for the absent ones know that 
the home folks are thinking of them, 
and that in itself is one of the great- 
est safeguards you can provide for 
your young people. 


The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from Page 402) 

“Poor old governor! George, until 
you told me this afternoon, I hadri'’t 
heard a word about it. If I had, I 
never would have taken that two-year 
jaunt around the world.” 

George Sea Otter grunted. “That's 
what your father said, too. So he 
wouldn't tell you, and he ordered 
everybody else to keep quiet about it. 
Myself—well, I didn’t want you to go 


home and not know it until you met 
him.” 
“That was mighty kind and con- 


siderate of you, George. And you say 
this man Colonel Pennington and my 
father have been having trouble?” 

“Yes———" Here George Sea Otter 
gracefully unburdened himself of a 
fervent curse directed at Shirley’s 
avuncular relative; whereupon that 
young lady promptly left the window 
and heard no more. 


They were on the road again by 
eight o’clock next morning, and just 
as Cardigan’s mill was blowing the 
six o’clock whistle, Bryce stopped the 
car at the bead of the street leading 
down to the water-front. “T'll let 
you drive now, George,”’ he informed 
the silent Sea Otter. He turned to 
Shirley Sumner. “I’m going to leave 
you now,” he said. “Thank you for 
riding over from Red Bluff with me. 
My father never leaves the office until 
the whistle blows, and so I’m going to 
hurry down to that little building you 
see at the end of the street and sur- 
prise him.” 

He stepped out on the pr-nning- 
board, stood there a moment, and ex- 
tended his hand: Shirley had com- 
menced a due and formal expression 
of her gratitude for having been 
delivered safely in Sequoia, when 
George Sea Otter spoke: 

“Here comes John Cardigan,” he 
said. 

“Drive Miss Sumner around to 
Colonel Pennington’s house,” Bryce 
ordered, and even while he held Shir- 
ley’s hand, he turned to catch the first 
glimpse of his father. Shirley followed 
his glance and saw a tall, powerfully 
built old man coming down the street 
with his hands thrust a little in front 


of him,-as if for protection from 
some invisible assailant. 

“Oh, my poor old father!” she 
heard Bryce Cardigan murmur. “My 


dear old pal! And I've let him grope 
in the dark for two years!” 

He released her hand and leaped 
from the car. “Dad!” he called. “It 
is I—Bryce. I’ve come home to you 
at last.” 

The slightly bent figure of John 
Cardigan straightened with a jerk; he 
held out his arms, trembling with 
eagerness, and as the car continued 
on to the Pennington house Shirley 
looked back and saw Bryce folded in 
his father’s embrace. She did not, 
however, hear the heart-cry with 
which the beaten old man welcomed 
his boy. 

“Sonny, sonny—oh, I’m_ so_ glad 
you're back. I’ve missed yuu. Bryce, 
I'm whipped—I’ve lost your heritage. 


Oh, son! I’m old—I can’t fight any 
more. I'm blind—I can’t see my 
enemies. I’ve lost your redwood trees 


—even your mother’s Valley of the 
Giants.” 

And he ,commenced to weep for 
the third time in fifty years. And 
when the aged and helpless weep, 
nothing is more terrible. Bryce Car- 
digan said no word, but held his 
father close to his great heart and 
laid his cheek gently against the old 
man’s, tenderly as a woman might. 
And presently, from that silent com- 
munion of spirit, each drew strength 
and comfort. As the shadows fell in 
John Cardigan’s town, they went 
home to the house on the hill. 


Chapter VII 


HIRLEY Sumner’s eyes were still 

moist when George Sea Otter, in 
obedience to instructions, set her, the 
French maid, and their bags.down on 
the sidewalk in front of Colonel Seth 
Pennington’s house. The half-breed 
hesitated, undecided” whether he 
would carry the hand-baggage up to 
the door or leave that task for a 
Pennington retainer; then he noted 
the tear-stains on the cheeks of his 
fair passenger. Instantly he took up 
the hand-baggage, kicked open the 
iron gate, and preceded Shirle4 VD 
the cement walk. 

“Just wait a moment, if you please, 
George,” Shirley said as he set the 
baggage down and started back for 
the car. He turned and beheld her 
extracting a five-dollar bill from her 
puftse. “For you, George,” she con- 
tinued. “Thank you so much.” 

(Continued. Next. Week) 
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excellence of,its live stock. 


own |. 
the thousands of Americans who, havin 
small means, are now writing home to 








' yrs! Growing, Cattle 


anda Happy Home of Your Own 


Prosperous Farms and Happy Homes await those who are 
desirous of enlarging their present resources and securing for 
themselves homes in a country that, while yet in its infancy, has 
made itself famous by the quality of the grain it produces and by the 


There are Millions of Acres 


of the est class of soil available for the man whose object in life is to become his 
rd, and who wishes to share in Oe ee 
si 

eir friends, telling of what they have done. 
are cheap and homesteads farther from lines of railway are free to settiers. 


La 
Upon these lands can be grown the best of wheat, cate, Caries flax, grass, hay, fodder 
, corn 
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Candy-Making is Popular at Holiday Time 


| 
| Elizabeth Irving Gives Delicious Recipes for Winter Parties 


A§ holiday-time approaches, home- 
made candies are in demand for 
home consumption as well as _ for 
attractive gifts. In fact, it does not 
require any special holiday as an ex- 
cuse for candy-making in the average 


American family! Whether mother 
makes it as a surprise or the young 
folks gather in the kitchen some 
frosty evening to try their skill, the 
entire family enjoys the result. 
Caramels are a popular and easily 
made class of sweets. The following 
recipe for plain vanilla caramels can- 
not be excelled and it is the founda~- 


tion for the other varieties. 

Boil 3 granulated sugar, 
1, cup of glucose and % cup of water 
till it hardens in cold water, then add 
a lump butter the size of a small 
egg. 1 cup of cream (or 2 of evapor- 
ated milk). Boil again until it hard- 
ens in cold water, remove from fire, 
add a tablespoon of vanilla, .pour into 
buttered pan so that it will be about 
inch deep. When cool, cut in blocks 


cups of 


of 


v4 
and wrap in paraffine paper. If de- 
sired, the blocks may be first dipped 
in melted chocolate. For peanut cara- 
mels, omit the dairy butter and sub- 
stitute % cup of peanut butter or a 
cup of finely chopped peanuts. 

For chocolate caramels, use the 
foundation recipe, adding % cup of 


cocoa or chocolate to the sugar, water 
and glucose. 

For nut caramels add (last) a cup 
of any kind of broken nutmeats to 
the vanilla recipe. Cocoanut or Grape 
Nuts may be used. 

For fruit caramels add last a cup 
of chopped raisins, figs or dates. Other 


fruit flavors may be had by substitut- 
ing for the half cup of water half a 
cup of any kind of fresh or canned 
fruit juice. 
How To Make Fondant 

Fondant is the foundation of all 
cream candies, but cooked fondant is 
difficult for the amateur to manage. 
The kind m&de with white of eggs, 
sugar and water is very simple and 
good. To the white of each egg add 


an equal bulk of cold water, any fla- 
vor desired and beat in confectioner’s 
sugar until it can be molded with the 


hands. If too much sugar is added a 
few drops of water will remedy the 
matter. Vanilla is always the founda- 
tion flaver. Different colors and fla- 
vors m be had by adding canned 
fruit juice to the white egg instead 
of water. Lemon juice may be used 
in the same way. For chocolate fon- 
dant mix with the sugar as much 


The 
nuts 


cream may be 
and fruit of 


cocoa as desired. 
molded about the 
various kinds. 
For fruit and nut “sandwiches” roll 
out a layer of fondant, cover with a 
layer of figs, raisins, nuts and dates, 
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Cattle winter in most pieces without 
shelter; dairying is highly successful. 
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run through the food chopper and 
mixed to a paste. Put a layer of fon- 
dant on top and cut in squares. 

Even more simple varieties of fon- 
dant may be had by mixing confec- 
tioner’s sugar with orange, lemon, 
pineapple, or canned fruit juice. Make 
into flattened balis with a nut orbit of 


shredded cocoanut or fine] 
almonds. Pour in buttere 
cut in squares. 
Maple Sea Foam 
Boil 3 cups of 
pinch each of salt 
and % cup of water unti! i 
thread. Then pour slowly 


fruit inside and dip in melted choco- whites of 2 eggs, flavor with a 
late if desired. spoonful of maple essence ou 
* . s ‘ . . ° Nt 

For a uelicious result mix a pound beating until it starts ae 


of confectioner’s sugar with the white _ stir in a cup of cho; 


of an egg, equal bulk o° water, the cut raisins, dates or figs When er 

. ‘ . ~ . > ry : : : . eam 
juice of a lemon and sufficient chopned but still liquid pour into a Sreased 
almonds, dates and figs to stiffen. Cut and cut in squares when cold 

in squares when it hardens and wrap Molasses Candy 


in waxe ape 
d paper. Molasses candy is an old time ¢ 
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Turkish Deligh: ite and combines well with sale 
Sock’ 4 tablespoonfuls of gelatine in Boil 2 cups of sugar with 1 aati 
two-thirds cup of cold water. When New Orleans molasses, 14 pelts hs 
dissolved add 2 cups of granulated 1 tablespoonful vinegar, 1 tabieenaall 
sugar, the juice of a lemon and an ful butter. 30i1 withcut stireian da 
orange. Boil 20 minutes, flavor with it hardens in cold water then b 
rose or strawberry, add % cup of in a scant level teaspoon of onli am 
chopped nuts, pour in a greased shal- pour into’ buttered tins. Pull ‘wal Size 
low pan, cool, cut in squares and roll cool if desired, or the taffy oa i 
in pink sugar. roured over a layer of p¢ anuts a Size 


Honey Sea Foam 

Boil 1 cup of granulated sugar and 
% cup of strained honey with a table- 
spoonful of water until it hardens in 
water, then pour slowly in‘o the beaten 
white of an egg. beating constant'yv 
Flavor with vanilla and beat until it 
begins to grain, then stir in % cup of 


peanuts may be omitted 
of peanut butter boiled with the oth 


inrredients. j 


ter on either side 
knife and the work is 
easily accomplished. 
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Celebrating Thanksgiving—The Home Festival 
*T BANKSGIVING Day—the holiday that, more than any other in the 

year, suggests home and family gatherings around the fireside! Cus- 
tom cannot stale the warmth of its renewal of old ties and affection. 
No matter how busy you are, take time to prepare for its celebratién in 
& way that, by its touch of the unexpected, will bring renewed interest 
in your home to yourself, your family, and your guests if you have any. 
All the family should help in the preparations. Don’t be the foolish 
mother who does all the work herself and feels like a worn-out martyr! 

















Begin a few days ahead to make the house gay. You don't need 
Persian rugs or damask hangings, or, cut glass and silver,—what you 
want is to have your rooms look homey and comfortable, and as pretty 
as may be, too. But bring out your prettiest dishes, and old pewter, and~ 
polish up your old mahogany, if you are so fortunate as to lave any, 
till it shines. Send the boys to the woods for the last ruddy autumn 
branches, for bittersweet berries and the green things that stand for 
November frost. Perhaps you can glean a few late chrysanthemums or 
asters, perhaps you have some gay blooms in a sunny window. If you 
have no real flowers, the girls can, with little trouble or expense, work 
miracles with crepe paper. It is easy to make big bunches of orange 
chrysanthemums with shaggy petals and stems of wire twisted with 
green paper. They don’t need to be exact reproductions of real flowers; 
all you want is effects, and nothing achieves this as well as color. Per- 
haps you will have a hollow yellow pumpkin filled with rosy apples for 
your table center. One can be made with wire and crepe paper. 


After doing all you can ahead, you will probably go to church te 
give thanks with your neighbors to the Giver of your harvests and home. 
Then you will have as good a dinner as you can prepare without wearing 
yourself to a frazzle. A sensible housewife will do much of its prepa! 
ation on Tuesday and Wednesday. Thanksgiving is a daylight festival, 
so if the day is fair, no artificial light can improve on the sun. Bub _ 
if it is cloudy, draw the shades, and use candlelight. Put a candle in 
every candlestick you have, and into every bottle that will hold one, eve? 
into a substantial turnip base; have a circle of them around your pump- 
kin centerpiece. When they are all lit, your room will look. for a while 
at least, like fairyland; Jim and Dick, Een and Sarah, will take on#® 
new attractiveness, and perhaps you will find in your heart a thought o 
real thanksgiving to Him who “setteth the solitary in families ”—(E- E 
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Pretty Things ‘to Make or Buy 


For Yourself or in Preparation for Christmas Giving 


A Snug Winter Bathrobe 

HE material of which this. robe 

jg made sells for $1 a yard, 
» that a made-up garment for $1.98 
lanation as a bargain! 

The bathrobe is of Beacon and 
Nassau planket cloth in both dark 
god light colors. It has a Peter 
pan collar, with braid trimming, one 

ket, and a corded girdle. This 
a welcome Christmas present, 
gs wel utility garment which 
every Woman wants for herself. 

In ordering colors, state first and 
geond choice, for the blanketing 
mes in several mixtures of colors. 
grown with green flowers, a scroll de- 
in red and blue and other com- 
pinations of gray and rose, black and 
blue, purples, etc., are included. We 
qnnot guarantee any single combina- 
tion of colors, but will send a robe 
which fills your order as nearly as 


i! 


geeds no exp 


pakes 
ll as a 


possible. 
Sizes— 2 to 
ice $1.19. 
Pours—34 to 40 years—price 
(With three quarter sleeves.) 
Sizes—40 to 46 years (large 
—price $2.98. 


6 years (children)— 
$1298. 


size) 














Directions for Ordering—wWvrite de- 
red size and color clearly. Add 
our name and full address and a@a- 
order or 
orrect amount. 


lose money check for the 
Readers are rned 
hat cash is sent at their own risk 
No goods are sent C. O. D. 
obe may be exchanged if unsatisfac- 
ory, Or money will be refunded. I. 
Very case, return immediately to t'¢ 
More sending it, informing them of 
he reason for the return and whet 
djustment is desired. In case of any 
micuity, communicate immediately 
ith the Fashion Editor, American 
ériculturist. Merchandise. will be 
weeks after the illus- 


u0n appears, 
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Children’s Christmas Toys 

Patterns for toys, including rag 
‘Ss, dolls’ clothing, animals of every 
ind some unknown—species 
Christmas novelties which 
‘© popular all the year round, 
ve bought through the A. A. 


ay Service. It is none too early 
V et to 


The 

sted 
ase 
C-113, 


ess 


other 


work! 
following 
as easy to 


patterns are sug- 
make and sure to 
Rag Doll, 
‘Sand bloomers. 
Mehes high. 
ty Elephant. One size only. 
eu oe Set of clothes con- 
coved coat, cap, dress, underslip, 
_ 2U0n, and nightgown: Sizes 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24, and 26 inches. 


with one-piece 
Size 16, 20 and 
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Toy Cat. One size only. 
Pig: One size only. 

C-102. Rabbit. One size only. 

C-110. Pierrot Doll or Clown. 
One size only. 

M-11. Santa Claus Suit, consisting 
of coat, two styles of trousers, cap 
and leggings. One size and requires 
7% yards 27-inch, or 64 yards 36- 
inch material with 6-inch fur banding 
and 1%, yards 30-inch leatherette for 
leggings. 


C-107. 
C-109. 


Original Collar and Cuffs 

Every girl or woman can use al- 
most any number of collar and cuff 
sets—and likes to make them for her- 
self or for others. 

An owviginal design, both in the 
touch of embroidery and:the dainty 
lace edge, is the set illustrated. Made 


5w< se 


> 


~ 











As 





of ecru net and edging, with Delft blue 
embroidery, or all in white on fine 
linen, the set will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the wardrobe of the high 
school-or college girl, the bride or the 
older woman. You cannot find this 
design elsewhere, for it was made es- 
pecially for A, A. 

Directions for making the edging, 
with a transparent design from which 
the shape of collar and cuffs and the 
embroidery may be traced, sent on 
receipt of 10c in stamps. Ask for 
Design FE. 5. 


A Child’s Sleeping Suit 
A “comfy” sleeping gfarment of 
flannelette is No. 1255, and one which 
any little boy or girl would enjoy 
wearing on a cold winter night. 
Open the window wide, for this will 


keep its wearer warm no matter how 
the thermometer drops. It is suitable 
for lighter weight material as well. 

No. 1255 cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 12c 
stamps. 

To @rder, send your order with 
name and address plainly written and 
12c in stamps for each pattern or- 


dered to Fashion Department, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Our FALL & WINTER BOOK OF 
FASHIONS is one of the most inter- 
esting fashion magazines obtainable. 
In addition to over 300 styles for wo- 
men, girls, children, and men, it con- 
tains embroidery designs, styles worn 
by Photoplay Stars, a course in dress- 
making, and ether valuable articles. 
The price is 10¢c per copy 


Ironing on Table and Board 
J. S. LOVELL 


For the woman who has much to 
do an ironing table, in addition to the 
board, is a great convenience, Any 
unvarnished wood table will answer. 
Like the board it should be covered 
with a blanket or other soft pad and 
a strong pad and a strong sheet, 
which may be securely fastened and 
left on permanently, or merely pinned 
at the corners and taken off when the 
week's ironing is finished. The first 
way is more convenient when there is 
frequent ironing to be done, and a 
piece of oilcloth over the top makes 
the table available for other uses 
when it is not needed for ironing. 

This double equipment actually 
saves time and fuel, because two 
pieces can be kept going at once. For 
instance, if a heavy sheet or towel is 
on the table and a sheer blouse or 


dress on the board, an iron that Is | 
too hot for the thin piece can be | 


safely started on the heavy article, 
end when the first heat has been 
taken off, can be used on the sheer 
material. Or the heavy piece may be 
a petticoat or nightshirt on the board, 
and the sheer piece a fine guimpe or 
apron on the table. By keeping two 
things going at one time, without hav- 
{ng to move either until it is finished, 
the excess heat of the iron is used, 
the bother of changing the article on 
the board to suit the fron is elimin- 
ated and steps and time economized. 


How to Make Handkerchiefs 
MRS, FRANK FLOWER 

Every piece of cross-barred dimity 
or any thin, white goods left over can 
be used t>» make handkerchiefs. The 
children’s “hankies’” are made ten 
inches square when finished, those for 
the older ones are larger, and my 
husband’s handkerchiefs are cut eigh- 
teen inches square. 

Two yards of tan or khaki percale 
makes eight large handkerchiefs for 
men. They are much nicer in the 
usual red or ‘jue bandanna, and cost 
much less. 

Just now, colored handkerchiefs are 
very fashionable, and colored gingham 
pieces from my patch bag are made 
useful. I have not bought a hand- 
kerchief for the children to use at 
school for two years, and they each 
have at least,,one clean one every 
Gay. It has been a real saving. 
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Over 3,000,000 


New Kerosene Light 


Beats Gas or Electricity 


AKE your home 

bright and cheer- 

ful, saving one-half 

on oil. Scientific tests 

prove this wonderful 

new Aladdin 5 times 

cient as 

round wick open- 

flamelamps. 60 can- 

dle power pure white 

light for 50 hours on 

“ : 2 gallon of common 
i 


Users Endorse 


aeCSEDS., No odor, 
Re smoke,noiseorpump- 
on’t explode. Guaranteed. 


“10 Days’ Free Trial 


Prove to yourself by free trial that Aladdin has 
no equal as a white t. If not satisfied return 
at our expense. 


We want one user in each 
Get Yours Free locality to whom custome 
ers can bereferred. In that way you may get your 
own without cost. Bethefortunate one to write first 
for 10 day free trial and Jearn how to get one free. 


AGENTS To demon- 
strate the 1000.00 Will be 
WwaaTED EWARD givento 


Aladdin in 
territory where oil lumns anyone showing us 
an oil lamp equal to 


ae . Kaperience or 
this Aladdin in every 


wy ney 4 
aye..te average five lam 

mak -(Full details of 
aaa 7 SE Geen in circular.) 


tory and samples. 
THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
371 Aladdin Bidg., 642 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 





























A Modern Bathroom, $55 
Just one of our wonderful bargains, Set 
The comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enam- 
e dled roll rim bath tub, ene 19) ineh 
“Pride” rolls rim) enameled = flat-back  lovatory, 
ond a syphon action, wash-down water 
closet with porcelain tank and oak post 
hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel plated traps. and all nickel- 
plated heavy fittings. 
J. ! SE'DENBERG CO.. Inc. 
545 Third Ave.. New York City 


Candle 
New 300irerLamp 
restful to eye och titatacsion’ 


urns Kerosene or Gasoline 
, odorless, economical. Burns 


Send for 
Catalog 40 


4 ghte with match. 100 times 
4 _righter than wick lamps. Patented. 
y, T Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lam 
Work allor 


/ DIAMOND 

,u r \ Post and do collecting. om- 

missions paid same day you take 

ce orders. 0 experience nevessary. 

A Sena pa magg Ky ~~ F — 
Or and special agents offer. 

GENTS FHE AKRON LAMP CO. 





FREE Cm 4154 Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0, 











REPAIR YOUR FURNITURE, No glue, never come 
‘ixits fit any joint. 25e¢ a box, Agents 
PECK CO., Dept. S, Medina, N, Y, 


ipart. 
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; WHITE House is a coffee 
saat mart 8 that Never disappoints. Isn’t 
a coffee of that stamo THE 
in if | kind of coffee YOU are look- 
P 4) 6ing for? 

a ‘ 1, 3 and.5 Lb. Packages Only 











Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


South Sends Fresh Vegetables 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


LOSELY on the heels of the 

northern season for fresh vegeta- 
bles, have come the first shipments of 
Florida and other Southern produce. 
From now on the wholesale dealers in 
green produce will shift their atten- 
tion to a considerable extent to more 
distant sections. The city-dweller 
will continue to have his never-ending 
variety of fresh vegetables. Regard- 
less of the heavy supplies of such 
homely foods as cabbage, carrots 
and potatoes right here nearby, we 
shall be bringing in increasing hun- 
dreds of cars of new garden foods, 
and probably paying high prices for 
something “different,” then losing in- 


terest when the supply really gets 
large. 
“Nobody wants to buy the things 


that are cheap any more,” a market 
man complained to me the other day. 
“Look at cabbage, $6 per ton. Look 
at sweet potatoes $1.25 per barrel. 
Look at State white potatoes, $2 per 
150 Ib. bag. And nobody wants 
them.” 

To a considerable extent he was 
right. At any rate city people have 
become accustomed to a much more 
varied diet than they had 15 or 20 
years ago. From a health standpoint 
the greater use of green vegetables 
all the year around is very desirable. 
And except during short periods of 


searcity between seasons, there is 
comparatively little difference in re- 
tail price of most fresh vegetables, 


winter or summer. The tremendous 
development of vegetable growing in 
the South and West is a factor with 
which our Eastern farmers have to 


reckon. 
The Florida shipping season is just 
beginning. In the last few weeks 


New York has received from there 
early shipments of green beans, wax 
beans, peppers, eggplant, cucumbers, 
okra, lettuce, romaine. The first car- 


load of Florida string beans which 
arrived on November 10th, sold at 
$2@2.50 per 28 qt.. basket. A few 


days later they dropped down to $1@ 
1.50 per basket for green beans and 
$1.50@2 per basket for wax beans. 
The first Florida cucumbers sold at 
$2.50@4 per 28 qt. basket, containing 
6 to 6 dozen cucumbers. The sea- 
son’s first shipment of Lima beans 








== More Dollars== 


FOR YOUR 


Farm Products 


Wwe WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT fer you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly as 
possible, at full market value for the 
quality consignéd, and mail check to you 
is soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for con- 
signor’s goods less transportation char- 
ges (unless prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed 
thru this office free of charge if you so 
lesire. 

LIVE AND 


DRESSED Poultry, Eggs, 

Dried Beans, Butter, 

Honey, Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetables 


any ot the above in carlots or less, 5 per 
cent selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats, 5 per cent selling 
char and shipping directions, West 
Washington markets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 1Sc 
each on lambs, 30 each on calves, 2 per 
cent on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards or Jersey City stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—Write for shipping 
directions. Write for free market quota- 
tiers to Department “A”. Ask for them 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Establishes 1856 
Main Office, Dept. “A” 
284 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace 
Ave., West Washimgton Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West @&th Street. 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West Sth Street. 

















from Cuba on Nov. 15 brought from 
$7@9 per box, while Lima beans from 
Maryland sold on the same day at 
$6@8 per bushel hamper. Most of 
N. Y. City’s supply of string beans is 
now coming .from South Carolina, 
Virginia and Florida. Virginia kale 
made its first appearance on the 
markets early in the week, and sold 
at 50@75c per bbl. A carload of wax 
beans from Mississippi, packed in 24 
quart baskets, sold last week at $2@ 
2.25 per basket. 

Among the other new arrivals from 
the South last week, was a carload 
of bunched green onions from Loui- 
siana, containing 50,000 bunches 
packed in large barrels. They sold 
at 2 to 4c per bunch. Before the 
supply of nearby lettuce was ex- 
hausted, we began to receive lettuce 
from Virginia and Florida. 
day last week there were received at 
New York nine carloads of Iceberg 
lettuce from Idaho, three cars from 
New York State and 275 baskets from 
Virginia, not to mention receipts from 
other states. 

At the same time that Southern 
vegetables come to the front the ship- 
ments from California are increasing. 
California tomatoes packed in 30 Ib. 
boxes, each tomato wrapped in paper, 


In one _ 


$2.50@2.75, ordinary $2@2.25; Baldwins, 


Ben Davis $1.50@1.75; Stark $1.75@2.2S. 


The demand for grapes was gen- 
limited throughout the week, 
except for good, sound stock. On No- 
vember 15 New York State Concords 
sold at 70@75c for best stock, few 
A year 
ago thé New York State grape sea- 
son was practically at an end while 
week almost 200 cars were re- 


erally 


sales 80c ordinary. 50 @65c. 


last 
celved en the local markets. 
Most of last week’s 
pears 
varieties 
from 
warehouses. 
was dull except for 
stock. On 
bbl. were: 
Beurre Bosc, fancy large $8@8.50, ordjnary 
$6@6.50; Beurre Clairgeau, fancy large 
6.50, ordinary $@5; Beurre b 


were largely 


The market 
fancy, 


@2, fancy $2.530@3, few sales higher, poor $1 


@1.25; Seckel, best $7@7.50, fancy large $8@ 
8.90, ordinary $5@6; Sheldon, best $5.50@6.90, 


fancy-$6.50, ordinary #@S. 


Vegetables—Shipments of potatoes 
from up-state sections exceeded those 
from Long Island for the first time 
Loadings at 
various up state points are from now 


this season last week. 


‘expected to continue heavier than 
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best 
$2@2.25, fancy, large $2.50, ordinary $1.50@1,75; 


receipts of 
consisted of Kieffers. Other 
withdrawn 
local and nearby cold storage 
in general 
sound 
November 15 prices per 


.25@ 
a Anjou, best 
$5.30@6; Kieffer most sales ranged from $1.50 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special in- 
terest to eastern farmers sold on November 15: 















Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
Hennery, whites, extra fancy.........sscee seeseeeees 82@86c 
i Se... 2 aun dncnseath wenleeibwednaeuie 76@8Ic 
PGE  . daisnacdensatbucneseapeccaneseneutéan 66@75c 77@80c 
-od whites, first to extra firsts...... @@75c 58@ 62¢ 
Pullets ..cccccccccccccccccescee® --seseerceee ecvccces coece 4S@69c 
. , GACY seecccccvdcoveccsceses 67@72c 67@70c 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy... 54@66c 62c 
POGOD  cinincccncedavcconctueGheseacese Resetesteodaewue 56@58c 
Butter, (Per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score .....-.csceceseecseces 0OY4@S5I\c 
ED. Ge ED “Nebcnows cnennesccoccenensouternaseees 492@ 0c W@S5ic Sle 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy ... 38@46c 48@49c 
GE. GF NDS nas c tas Kiennanedcostsncssisatosenens 33@37c 42@46c 
Hay and Straw, Large bales (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 ..... evececes eodpanserscenescéedtccvecds $22@23 $19@20 
Timothy No, 3 $20@ 21 $17 (bulk) $16@18 
BRIBGING RAY oo ccccescccccccccseccoccovceccoceseccececes $19@20 $13@14 
Fancy light clover mixed .........c.ss+ceccccccsecese $23 c1R@19 
COND GORE BOE ccctns cccdsacacngecceonnnaccevccecsate $14@15 124%@13 
BEG GUINN TIO.. BO acccccpcccdssccnncsssssemecescesescées $24@25 
Live Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) ° 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy ......cescccccececsececss 2%@27 ¢ UA@25e 22a: 
Fowls, leghorns, fancy, heavy .......ssssccccceseeess 18@Wc 17@19¢ 18@20- 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy ........+seecsccseens 22@25c 23@25¢ 23@25c 
TD <éiawsiandnetncics od0b dewEdesesuapebenseceutoess 4c 
BOROGRRGD. cedcawscectenksvecctcecnesseesebedsiubwtbbarscs 15S@16e 17@18e 1S@17c 
Live Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium 13@13%4c 10@13%c 
Bulls, COMMON tO QOOd ....scccccecccavvccceecercececs 244@3% 4%4@5 
Lambs, common to good 8@10c 11@15%c 
Sheep, common to Good-ewes ......ccccsceeccceseees 3@4%4c 6@8- 
BED, WONMOED casi cvcesscevcccscncnsecmevessssdotessevet 94,@9Y%, 9@%c 











were an important factor in the 
wholesale market early this month, 
the best selling at $3@3.50 per box 


The first carload of California green 
peppers on Nov. 6 brought $5@6 per 
crate of 50 Ibs. : 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—The country’s total apple 
crop is now placed at 31,901,000 bar- 
rels according to latest estimates of 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The final estimate in 
1921 was 21,204,000 barrels. The New 
York crop is placed at 6,006,000 bar- 
rels this year as against 5,961,000 
barrels last year. 

Most of the apples received on the 
local markets last week continued to 
be of poor and ordinary quality. The 
demand was moderate for fancy, 
large, well colored stock and limited 
for lower grades. The market at the 
close was generally dull and weak. 
On November 15 the price of A 
grade 2 1-2 to 3 inch apples per bbl. 
were: 





Baldwin, best $4.25@4.50, fancy large few 
sales $4.75@5, ordinary $3.50@4; Ben Davis 
$2.590@3; Greenings, best $4.90@4.75, fancy, 
large $5@5.25, few $5.90, ordinary $3.50@4; 
King $#@4.%, fancy large $4.75@5, ordinary 
$3.25@3.75; Northern Spy, best $5@6:; Snow, 
best $5@5.90, fancy large. $5.75@6; Twenty 
Ounce, best $3.50@3.75, fancy large $$; 
Wealthy, best $3.75@4, fancy, few sales 
$4.25@4.30, ordinary $3.25@3.50; Various mixed 
varieties $2.50@3.0, some sales _ slightly 
higher. Bulk, handpicked, orchard run, culls 
out, per barrel measure: Greenings best 





on Long Island. In New York City, 
however, receipts from Long Island 
continued heavier. The potato mar- 
ket closed dull. Long Island Green 
Mountains No. 1 sold at $2.75 @2.90, 


fancy $3, ordinary $2.60@2.65, bulk, 
per 100 lbs. Round whites $2.25@ 
2.50, mostly 2.35@2.40. The potato 


crop is now estimated by the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
433,905,000 bushels, as of November 
%. 3086. Wisconsin is first with 
39,360,000 bushels; Michigan second 
with 37,856,000 bushels; New York 
third with 36,701,000 bushels; Min- 
nesota fourth with 36,360,000 bushels. 
New Jersey is placed at 14,550,000 
bushels and Maine at 20,250,000 
bushels and Pennsylvania, 27,720,000. 

In consequence of an exceedingly 
limited demand cabbage prices de- 
clined still further last week. The 
market was so dull and weak toward 
the close that many commission mer- 
chants refused to accept consignments 
due to inability to realize more than 
freight charges on most sales. On 
November 15 fancy, firm, large sized 
white Danish cabbage brought $10 
@12 per ton; carried over stock best 
$7@8 ordinary $5@6. The best red 
Danish brought $23@25 per ton, 
fancy, large $27@39, ordinary $15 
@18. poor $10@12. 

The onion market closed slightly 
higher under lighter supplies. On 
November 15 Centra] and Western N. 
Y. No. 1 yellow best onions sold at 

— $1.65@1.75, few fancy $1.85, or- 
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dinary $1.40@1.50. Shipm 5 . 
York State onions Were promt. 
as heavy in October than — 
ker. Shipments throughout the coun 
try remained about the same as shi zm 
ments in certain other states declines 
Prices of carrots were much reson 
on November 15 than the wee; * 
vious. The market closed very res 
and weak with best stock re free, 
85@90c per 100-Ib. sack. few $) ." 
dinary 65 @75c. tis, 
Most of the celery on the 
markets last week was of inferior 
quality and condition. Considerai,, 
stock was short and showed the ~ 
fects of frost. The demand ann 
moderately active only for fan “ 
well-balanced, medium sized per 
and very limited for ordinary nt 
short. On November 15 fancy mine 
celery sold mostly at $3@3.95 ~ 


in Septem. 


loca! 


two-thirds crate, extra-fancy high as 
$3.50, ordinary $1.50@2.25_ ous ss 
low as 50c., , = 

Dairy Products—Up to November 


15 approximately 3,000,000 tubs of 
butter were received in New Yor! 
City-as compared with 2,540,000 habe 
in the same period last year , 
November 15 there were about 9.55 
000 pounds of butter in esl steraen 
in New York City as against 13 500, 
000 pounds the year previous alte 

The butter market was 
week with prices steady. 

New York State cheese sold as foi- 
lows on November 15: 

Whole milk, short held, flats ke 
white 26%@27c, fresh specials 2612@ 7, 
2p average run 29@230%0; "Vou 
25%4@26; Single Daisies’ 20k, ~—o 
Daisies 25@26c; Skims 19@%c_ . 

Eggs and Poultry—The range in 
prices for fresh gathered eggs con- 
tinued very wide last week because of 
their varying quality. Grades ef f0- 
called fresh gathered eges that went 
below seconds continued dull. The 
market on fancy white eggs continued 
firm with prices higher than the week 
previous. 

On November 15 heavy dry picked 
dressed fowls brought 29 @ 30c per Ib. 
dry picked chickens 24@34c. Dry 
picked fancy nearby turkeys brought 
58 @60c. 

Live Stock—The price in New York 
City of bulls, cows and hogs remained 
practically unchanged. Calves, sheep 
and lambs closed somewhat lower. 

Grain—The following were the cash 
—_ quotations on November 15: 

At Ne { : » 1 bu.; 
No. 2, Ag Bn aie Ke an 
durum, $1.203%4; Corn, No. 2 mixed 9%: 
White oats No.2, 55@55%c; No. 3, 534@54 
Rye 984; Barley malting 80@82c j 

At Chicago: Corn, No. 2, 69%@70 
corn, No. 3, 68@70c; White oats, 
45%; No. 3, 424%4@43c. 

Feeds——Butffalo Market 
f. o. b. Buffalo, 100 pound sacks, per 
ton: Gluten feed $40.75 @ 41.50; Cot- 
tonseed meal 36%, $51.50@52; Cot- 
tonseed meal 434%. $56@56.50; Oil 
meal 33% to 34% #£4Local billed 
$52.50@53; Dried brewers’ grains $42 


tin 


firm last 


” 
Po/C, aver. 


held specials PAT 


; Yel! 
2, 43 


Carlo 


@43; Standard &Spring bran $29.80 
30.30: Hard winter bran $31.55 
22.05; Standard spring middlings 


$30.80@31.30; Choice flour middli 
$34.50@34.80; White hominy $34 
@ 34.80. 

Wholesale Prices at Trenton, N. J. 

The following wholesale prices 2 
Trenton, N. J.. on November 15 we! 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
New Jersey Department of Agricu:- 
ture: Eggs, nearby, per dozen 56 
60c: Hay and Straw. per ten. Ni 
mixed hay $18 @20; No. 1 Rye Sir 
$20; Live stock, calves, so00d 
medium, per Ib., 10@12c; Lambs, per 
Ib., 544@9c; Sheep, common to 
per Ib., 3@5c; Hogs, common to 
per Ib., 744@8c; Bulls, per |b., 3@4¢. 





English Grain Crop Smaller 


The production of wheat in Ens- 
land and Wales for 1922 is estimated 
by the British Ministry of Agriculture 
to be 63,040,000 bushels, according to 
a recent cablegram from the London 
representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This ¢5- 
timate. is 6,736,000 bushels Iess thas 
the estimated production last year. 

The yield of barley reported as 40, 
720,060 bushels, compared with 42. 


472,900 buskels last year. The oats 
troduction was given as 74,320,000 
bushels, compared with 80,264,000 


Lusheis last year. 
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HB crop and market report of 
T ine U. S. Department of Agri- 
September shows 89.4 per 





ture for . 
- sncrease in horse receipts for 
- tember this year as compared to 
i a6 Horses re- 


month last year. 


the 5°" stockyards in 





46 public 





ived in 
was r totalled 41,327, an increase 
ne 19,09 over September last year. 
“ . indi ates a movement toward 
vt il pusiness conditions and a 
Seawall increase in the use of horses 
e mmercially. —_ 

The total thus far for 1922 sus- 
tains both points. The _ first nine 
antl total is ahead of last year's 


; horses, or a general 
srough the year of 23.3 per 
reason given by the Horse 
tion of America for increased 
js that business firms are be- 
+o discriminate in the kind 
ment used for long and 

] putting -horse vehicles 








shor - 
back on all short haul and route 
delivery work. The Horse Associa- 
tion does not anticipate that the 
hors ij] return to former num- 
bers ity streets, but that the pro- 
por | be generally greater, and 
will ntinue to keep step with the 
rn of better business. 
« in the southern horse and 





ets has picked up consid- 





wule mark 
- flecting the better tone of 
the ¢ market. It has been noted 
in the past that within two weeks 
of inge in cotton prices, a 
change in the same direction takes 
place in the mule markets. The 
stockvards at Atlanta, Ga. Ft. 
Worth and San Antonio, Texas, at 
Memphis, Tenn., and at Montgom- 
ery, Ala. all show a healthy in- 
crease horse and, mule _ business 
over last year’s record. 


Comparing Horses and Tractors 
W. H. MEARS, NEW YORK 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of the respective ability of horses 
and tractors in the performance of 
farm duties in the most economical 
way. Most of the articles. were so 
strung out that it was almost impos- 
sible to get the gist of the matter. 
This article is a condensed summary 
of the situation with all the pros and 
cons. 

The primary object of both horse 
and tractor labor is to save man 


labor. A horse working steadily will 


save the work of about three men; 
atractor working steadily and under 
the best conditions as outlined be 
low, will do the work of two horses 
and 1-3 of a man. By that is meant 
that the tractor will replace two 
horses working for a year, and one 
man working for four months, or 
1-3 of a year. 

The considerations affecting horse 
labor are: the amount of work done 
by the horses, how steadily they are 
employed, keeping just enough to do 


the jobs satisfactorily and no more; 


reasonable investment in initial stock, 
using the weaker animals as a ‘re- 
Serve 


n case of extfa work, and giv- 


ing them light work the rest of the 
time; economical feeding; in some 
cases, raising colts to cover- depre- 
lation; care in breaking in in the 


Spring after a winter of comparative 


lidleness, and avoidance of sickness 
by good care; vse of machinery, to 
Save horse labor. 

Factors Controlling Purchasing a 

: Tractor 

The considerations affecting the 
Purchase of a tractor are: its power, 
dependability, service and access to 
wrvice station fore repair parts, 
economy of operation, structural de- 
ag you can “fix any small 

ve, and the price. Price, you 
may notice, comes last, and as such, 
is the least important, as far as 
_ soes. If you are going -to 

a tractor, get one that will stand 
Up under the hard. knocks it must 
Stand. 
Bn, peste will do heavy work fast 
i. er: it up longer than a team 
vl ke the horses, it saves man- 
— : a is also an auxiliary power 
ol ‘aving available belt power, 


in either hot or cold weather, 
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Horse Sales Show 


in- © 


Big Increase 


when horses can’t do their best. No 
feeding is required, you can get your 
work done on time, and you have re- 


serve power for emergencis. In ad- 
dition to this, there is the personal 
factor—some men would rather 
drive a tractor than horses. 
Tractors cannot r®place horses— 
they can only supplement them, and 
help them out. The horse comes 


first, then the extra work can be done 
by the tractors. The question there- 
fore is, “Shall the extra work be 
done on my farm by horses or 
tractors?” 

The answer is dependent 
farm layout, \topography, crops, 
auxiliary work. Tq illustrate: a level 
or gently-rolling farm with a few big 
fields instead of many little ones 
would be the best for maximum trac- 


on your 
and 


id 


Over Last Year 


The first suspicious symptom is 
usually a thin sticky discharge from 
One nostril, drying upon the skin and 
edge of the nostril. Sometimes it is 
tinged with blood. An examination 
of the membrane of the nose will re- 
veal small ulcers and sometimes small 
white scars showing where ulcers 
have healed. Another indication is 
the swelling of the lymphatic glands 
inside the lower jaw at a point about 
where the pulse is felt. .These are 
apt to be enlarged and hard, feeling 
quite similar to a bunch of peas or 
beans stuck fast to the bone. 

It is very doubtful if your animal 
is suffering from glanders. From the 
description you give it may be in- 
ferred that the froths are caused by 
some foreign body in the mouth. 
Possibly the animal has a bad tooth 














Home-raised Percheron Mares and Foal on New York Farm 


The tractor and motor truck, 


now 


indispensible on eastern farms of any 


size, will never take the place of the good, old farm horse in the hearts of 


farmers. Farm machinery 
work efficient. 


has a place and will continue 


farm-raised animals of pure Percheron blood, 
Amos, a dairyman and general farmer in Oswego Co., 


the farm of C. L. 


tor efficiency. If you have belt work, 
the tractor can do it, the horses can’t, 

Generally speaking, the tractor is 
better in the bigger farms of not-too- 
steep topography for fast, efficient 
work, but you can’t dispense with 
the horse for the little jobs and those 
things that must be done, and can’t 
be done by the tracior. 


Symptoms of Glanders 

1 have a horse that froths about the mouth. 
Lately he is getting a little worse. Could 
this be glanders: Please tell me what to do, 
He won't -eat when he has one of these 
spells.—(G. P. M., Pennsylvania. 

Glanueérs is a very serious disease 
of horses and is caused by a specific 
disease germ. There are four types 
acute ‘glanders, chronic glanders, 
acute farcy and chronic farcy. Farcy 
is located more in the limbs of the 
animals. In acute farcy the limbs 
become swollen as well as the under 
part of the body. In chronic farcy 
the violent symptoms of the acute 
form are absent. The swellings come 
on gradually with the eventual Jfor- 
mation of characteristic ‘“farcy buds” 
which later develop into the ulcers. 
The manifestation of this phase of 
the disease is very light. 

Acute glanders is the name applied 
when the disease affects the mem- 
brane of the nose and respiratory 


organs. It develops quickly with 
shivering spells, high fever, ~ rapid 
pulse and rapid respiration. The 


membrane of the nose becomes red 
and swollen, and small nodules de- 
velop over its surface which soon be- 
come small ulcers. These ulcers have 
a yellowish, gray center and are sur- 
rounded by a red border. The dis- 
charge from the nose is slight at first 
but becomes profused in a few days 
and is apt to be tinged with blood. 
In most cases an animal affected with 
acute glanders dies within a short 
period. Again the acute form may 
subside and the chronic form take its 
place. 

Carotic glanders develops slowly. 


‘ 


and horses supplement 
One does not replace the other in the broader sense, 
to have it on our eastern farms. 


each other to make farm 
for each 
These splendid 
were born and brought up on 
N. Y. 


that is causing this frothy discharge. 
If you have any suspicions that pos- 
sibly the animal is developing gland- 
ers, isolate the animal immediately 
and have a veterinarian make a test. 
Disinfect the animal’s quarters after 
it has been removed. If the veter- 
inarian’s test undoubtedly shows the 
presence of glanders the animal 
should be destroyed as it is possible 
for other animals to become affected. 


Livestock Meetings 


Amer. Assn. of Importers & Breeders of 
Belgian Draft: Horses, Chicago, Ill, Dec. 6, 
Amer. Berkshire Assn., Chicago, Ill, Dec. 5. 
Amer. Duroc-Jersey Assn., Chicago, Iil., 
s 
Dec. 5, 6. 
Amer. Guernsey Cattle Club, New York City, 


May 15, 16. 


Amer. Hampshire Sheep Assn., Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 6. 

Amer. National Live Stock Assn., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 30-Feb. 1. 

Amer. Poultry Assn, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 

9 

Amer. Southdown Breeders’ Assn., Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 6. 

Amer. Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 6. bed 

Holstein Assn. of America, Cleveland, Ohio, 
an, 4 

ets Assn. of Co. Agri. Agents, Chicago, 
Iil., Dec. 6. 

Nat’! S. C. White Leghorn Club, Chicago, IIL, 
Dec. 9. 

Poultry Shows 

Washirgton Poultry Show, Washington, 

D, “Nov. 21-25. 


Newark gs | Show, Scotch Plains, N, J., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 3. 


Baltimore Poultry Show, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 


5-9: 

Allentown Show, Allentown, Pa., 
Dec. 

Philadelphia Poultry Show, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 9-14. 

Madison S. Poultry Show, New York City, 
N. Y.. Jan. 24-28, 

N. < State Assn. of Co. Agr’l Soc., Albany, 

, Jan. 18. 

‘ y "State Assn. of Union Agyr’l 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 18. 

N. Y. State Hort. Soc., Annual 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 10-12. : 

N. -Y. State Hort. Soc., Eastern Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb, 21-23. 

N..Y. State Nurserymén’s Assn., Roches- 


ter, N. Y., Feb. 8. 


remy 


Soc., 


Meeting, 


Western N.Y. Honey Producers Assn., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4-5. 
Soc., Charlottesville, Va., 


Va. State Hort. 
Dec, 5-7. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An qecotionaliy fine lot of well-grown, nlesty 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 


Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows, 
J. A. LEACH, 





Phone 973, Cortland, N. Y. 





Two Roan bull calves 3 and 5 months old at $65 
and $75 each also bred Heifer82 to 4 years old at 
bottom pri-es, must sell to make room, Herd Bulls, 
Imperial Clay 2dand Ireby Laddie, 


GEO. L. MARVIN, 
Andover, Asthabula Co., Ohio 
HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


fresh and close oy large and heavy producers. Pure 

bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 
receive our best — 

Browncroft Farm, McGraw. 





New York 














SWINE BREEDERS 





FOR SALE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 


well grown for their age and vigorous, Ready 
for immediate service, 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


llighwood Berkshires have always been noted for size 
= prolificacy, Weaned pigs from unrelat ed litters 
ready for shipment H. C H. Harpendin 
Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. , 
CHESTER WHITES & O. I. G. World’s G 
Champion Bloodlines; all ages, $10.00 each "sad an 
Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, Newville, Pa., R No. 3, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 
Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Etc, 
Free Circulars. 

E. R. Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N. J. 











SPECIAL FALL PRICES 
DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS 
Buy now and save money. Write your wants, 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed, 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Satis- 





PUL Li =TS 
Real Pullets—the kind that lay when eges are 
high, Barred and White Rocks and mixed pullets a 
specialty. Write your wants. We ship C.O0.D. Satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed, 
Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa, 





BABY CHICKS 


Get 2 bunch of early chicks, Have that idle brood- 
er earning money. The first broilers are the money 


makers, Prices now: Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, Minorcas, 18c each; White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns, l6c each; Broiler chicks, 12c each. Write for 


delivery. 
Nunda Poultry Farm, 


prices for future 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
by Parcel Post. > 


Nunda, N. Y. 









SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
GE » CHICKENS, GUINEAS, TIARES AND 
DOGS. Catalog free. I. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


Sired by an Advanced Registry Ram. Stock 
for sale. Earl D, Brown Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 








: DOGS AND PET STOCK 


NEW FOU N DLAND PUPPIES 


A dog that deserves his name—your ancestors’ 
favorite. Male pup, $40.00; female pup, $30.00. Sat- 
isfaction and safe arrival ‘guaranteed. 


Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 














THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR 
STOCKMEN AND FARMERS 


Written by men of experience in a style that 
= ri and to the point—sound—snappy and full 


iupGiNg FARM ANIMALS 
B . S. Plumb. Written by the leading au- 
inet” ‘on the subject. Profusely illustrated. 
Net, $3.00 


‘FARM DAIRYING 
By C. Larsen. A treatise of dairy cattle, their 
a and care and the handling and —r" 
on of dairy produce on the farm....Net, $2. 
inst’ Pninti LES OF FEEDING FARM 


By C. W. Burkett. This book discusses the 
fundamental +3 La principles of feeding the 
ME BE, 855. onc esdeanesase Net, $2.00 
MANAGEM ENT. 'AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 

By Thomas Shaw. The most complete work on 
sheep for American farmers; breeds, breeding. 
management and diseases ......++.+++Net, $2.50 
SWINE IN AMERICA 

By F. D. Coburn. Every phase of hog raising 
is considered from a practical standpoint. The 

k is worth much to anyone interested - rais- 
ing hogs, whether on a large or small a * $3.56 

CUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, wnich an- 
Swers all questions pertaining to books, is at 
your disposal. We will supply you with anv 
book published at publishers’ prices. Write us— 
we can help you. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Magnificent 42-Piece Blue Bird Dinner Set 


Given For Only 10 Yearly Subscriptions to the American Agriculturist 





Reward 42DS.—What could be more appropri- 
ate for your home where you want happiness ty 
dwell than a set of these very attractive dishes? Yoy 
cannot realize the quality and artistic finish of thes» 
superior dishes until you have actually seen and 
used them. Your expectations will be surpassed, 
Our handsome set consists of the following superbly 
decorated pieces. ’ 


914 inch Dinner Plates 
64-inch Pie Plates 

Cups 

Saucers 

Dessert Dishes 

Butters 

Sugar Bowl and Cover 

Cream Pitcher 

12% inch Meat Platter 

814 inch Round Vegetable Dish 

Pickle Dish 


et et et DO AAR 


If you desire you may have instead of the blue bird pattern either the new ‘Apple Blossom’’ design in Nature’s 
Tints, or your own initial stamped one inch high in a charming pink and green design with blue border around plates, ete. 


Our Extraordinary Gift Offer No. 1—You may obtain one of the above beautiful dinner sets as reward for send- 
ing us 10 one-year subscriptions for American Agriculturist at $1.00 each or for 20 six-month subscriptions ‘at 50¢ each. 
Your only expense is the express charges. Dishes when packed, weigh 35 pounds. We will even pay the express charges 
if you send two additional one-year subscriptions at $1.00 each or four six-month subscriptions at 50¢ each. 


Our Extraordinary Gift Offer No. 2—You may obtain one of these dinner sets by express collect if you send ouly 
‘six one-year subscriptions at $1.00 each and $2.25 additional cash. 


Safe Delivery and Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 








12 Volume Set of the Famous Horatio Alger Books for Boys 


Given. Away For Only 2 American 
: Agriculturist. Subscriptions 


12 GIFTS FOR EVERY BOY 


Every boy has heard of the wonderful books of 
Horatio Alger, Jr. Here is your chance to get all 
12 of Alger’s famous books without costing you a 
penny. We even pay the Parcel Post charges. ’ 

By HoratioAlgerJr By HoratioAlger 


The Biggest Offer Ever Made To Boys 


In reading these thrilling and exciting books, such as 
“Do and Dare’ or ‘*Making His Own Way,’’ ete., you will How to get the 12 Alger Books FREE 
be spellbound with excitement and interest. Simply show a copy of the newly enlarged Americat 

Our offer is so liberal that you might get the idea that Agriculturist to a few neighbors and explain that you are 
you would receive only one Alger book for the small favor , securing new and renewal subscriptions at the regular price 
we ask. Even that would be well worth the effort. However, of $1.00 per year. Send us only 2 of such one-year sub- 
you will receive the entire set of TWELVE books—one of _ scriptions at $1.00 each (or one two-year subscription at 
each title shown in the illustration. This is the most re- $2.00) and you will receive the entire set of 12 Alger Books 
markable offer we have ever been able to make. free, postpaid. Your own subscription may be one of the » 

Each of the twelve books is 7 by 434 inches andgach two required. Two six-months subscriptions at 50 cents 
has a beautiful inlaid picture on the front cover ifsix each will count the same as 1 yearly subscription. Act 
colors, very rich and attractive. quickly before it is too late. 


Send all orders to American Agricalturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City 














